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SRI AUROBINDO: 

STUDIES IN THE LIGHT OF HIS THOUGHT 



Section One 



SRI AUROBINDO 


I KNEW of an English lady who would not look 
into a single piece of Sri Aurobindo’s poetry. 
On being asked why, she gave an interesting 
answer. She was so much enraptured by the 
Master’s prose that she dared not risk a possible 
disappointment in other fields. Of a different 
spirit is a scholar from America who on the eve 
of his visit to the Ashram, after a special trans¬ 
continental journey, wrote that even if things at 
his destination turned to be somewhat less 
than his expectations he would not feel dis¬ 
appointed. For, he emphasised, nothing could 
take away from the absolute worth of Sri 
Aurobindo’s writings. Sri Aurobindo the writer has 
a special fascination for many. Sri Aurobindo 
the politician and revolutionary cast a spell to 
which many look back with nostalgic memories. 
As a philosopher and system-builder SriAurobindo 
is without peer and owns the allegiance of an 
increasing number of progressive minds in the 
East as well as in the West. And yet of this sole 
self-sufficing genius of the Age, these aspects barely' 
touch the main Personality whose chosen field 
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has been largely hidden to the outer eye, though 
the results of the effort are getting more and 
more perceptible with the passage of time. For 
above all and at the root of all the blossomings of 
his many-sided personality, it is Sri Aurobindo 
the Yogin, Sri Aurobindo the Rishi—Seer for 
mankind that stands paramount. 

In spite of his natural reserve and aloofness, 
there has always been in Sri Aurobindo a warm 
heart that throbs in response to the call of the 
Earth-Spirit, of the aspiring humanity yet grop¬ 
ing in the dark. Even during the early years 
of his political agitation, though his immediate 
objective was the political emancipation of the 
coimtry, yet, later it proved for him as a means 
towards the solution of the larger problem that 
confronted the entire mankind. He saw that men 
and nations are in a state of want, unhappiness 
and tension because they are really living in 
unnatural conditions of life and he set out to find 
the means for remedy, with utterly exclusive 
preoccupation. Man lives and acts in the way 
he does because he is separated from his real 
centre of life—^the Soul. The soul, which is 
the Godhead within each, is the true, unerring 
monitor of man and not the manifestly imperfect 
and incomplete faculties of the mind or life. 
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As long as he chooses or is compelled to let his 
life be governed by these imperfect agencies, he has 
to face the consequences of their shortcomings. 
So also in his aggregate life, man has not yet 
learnt that the only basis or level on which he 
could meet his fellow-associates in true harmony 
is the soul-level where love and sympathy flow 
out iiaturally from one to another, from each to 
all. It is ignorance that has clouded the vision 
and it is again the results of ignorance that 
clog the way of man. To replace this ignorance 
by knowledge is indeed the one obvious way 
out. But the highest light of knowledge open to 
man so far (in general) is that of the mind and 
it has been found acutely inadequate to the 
disappointment and despair of thinkers who have 
been led consequently either to conclude that life 
is an irremediable imbroglio from which to 
withdraw is the path of wisdom or that the world 
being what it is, it is best to accept the limitations 
with a philosophic resignation. Sri Aurobindo, 
however, refuses to accept this gospel of despair. 
This Creation, he perceives and teaches, has a 
purpose; an ascending progress in the scale of 
Consciousness, of Knowledge, is its unmistakable 
feature; and man is the head of this evolutionary 
movement which is destined to find its fulfilment 
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in Fullness, Perfection and Felicity. The present 
state of mental development is certainly not the 
highest that man is capable of; it is a vestibule 
of the larger and higher possibilities open to him 
and towards which he is being steadily pushed by 
the evolutionary nisus. The frontiers of the mind 
of man have been pushed farther and farther and 
the boundary seems to have arrived at v/hich 
mental knowledge finds itself at the end of the 
tether and is waiting to be taken up or fulfilled 
by a knowledge greater and fuller than itself, 
a knowledge that is not faltering in its steps but 
is unerring, dynamic and self-effective. Such a 
knowledge alone can eliminate the Ignorance 
with which man is afflicted and endow his life 
with complete significance. 

Sense-knowledge is the characteristic feature 
of the normal mind of man; ideative knowledge 
that of the refined and rarefied mental equipment 
of the thinker. A self-effectuating, dynamic and 
illumined knowledge is the inahenable feature of 
a still higher Principle in the scale of evolution 
open to man; and to reach out to that principle, 
termed the Supermind, to actualise its workings 
in the Consciousness of 'mankind is the one aim 
which Sri Aurobindo has set for his endeavours. 
The way to such a realisation, the means 
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adopted by him towards this self-exceeding, is 
the Yoga after his name, the Yoga that he has 
discovered and perfected for the benefit of those 
who seek to follow him. 

How wiU it help mankind, it might be asked, 
if an individual or a group of individuals succeeds 
in this effort and attains the new status of the 
superman ? Individually they might benefit, but 
will it make any difference to men at large ? 
Surely it will, it does. The very fact that a 
particular principle in Creation has been success¬ 
fully invoked and brought down and embodied 
in the human frame carries with it certain ines¬ 
capable implications. The new principle, here 
the Principle of Knowledge-Power, is established 
in the earth-consciousness and rendered opera¬ 
tive in the earth-field. Even as an Idea which 
is at first held and launched out from a single 
mind does spread wide, gather support and mo¬ 
mentum and overwhelm the whole world, so also, 
the setting in operation on earth of the spiritual 
and Divine Principle of Knowledge, Power and 
Will, does open up incalculable possibilities for 
the future of man. At the very onset of the 
rising sun, the frozen snow begins to thaw. 
At the approach of this Principle of Knowledge, 
the hold of Ignorance begins to get loose. This 
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Higher knowledge carries with it the inevitable 
result of a general equality, harmony and unifica¬ 
tion. The pressure of this higher consciousness, 
with all that it means, naturally releases into move¬ 
ment tendencies and forces making for Unity 
and brotherhood on earth. And whether the Ideal 
of Human Unity and the Federation of the 
World are not more practical now than four 
decades ago when Sri Aurobindo wrote and fore¬ 
saw is a question that admits of only one answer. 



EARLY DAYS 


A NUMBER of biographies of Sri Aurobindo have 
been written. And several more will surely be 
coming as more and more of him is let known by 
those who were fortunate enough to come into 
personal contact with the Master. For he him¬ 
self was, as a rule, more than taciturn regarding 
happenings and events in his own hfe which are 
always manna to the biographer. One therefore 
looks forward with eagerness to every authentic 
account by those who came within his radiant 
aura. The present brochure (in Marathi)^ is one 
such with an appetising flavour. 

Prof. B. G. Khaparde (formerly of the Banaras 
Hindu University) was i8 when he set out for 
Calcutta for his college education in 1908-9. 
He carried a letter from his father Dadasaheb 
Khaparde—^prominent nationahst leader of 
Maharashtra—to his illustrious colleagues, Sri 
Aurobindo, Bipin Chandra Pal and Motilal 
Ghose of the A. B. Patrika fame, entrusting him 


^ Yogi Aravind va Antarjnan By Prof. B. G. Khaparde. Pub.: 
Secretary, Marathi Theosophical Federation, Poona 4. 

9 
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to their care as local guardians of the young 
student. Sri Aurobindo promptly complied with 
the request and arranged with the youngster 
that he should call on him (at his residence in 
5 College Square)^ for an hour every Sunday. 
Later, due to preoccupation with the newly 
started Weekly Journal Karmayogin, Sri Aurobindo 
could not spare one hour at a time and so it was 
changed to half-an-hour each Wednesday and 
Sunday. On number of occasions the meetings 
took place at the Karmayogin Office in Shama- 
pukur Lane in Shyambazaar and these continued 
till Sri Aurobindo left Calcutta in 1910. Many 
were the subjects that were discussed, but Mr. 
Khaparde is not—we hope only for the moment 
—disposed to take us into confidence over all of 
them. He has chosen to give in this book only 
those dicta of Sri Aurobindo which bear on 
spiritual and occult topics, words which have 
continued to reverberate in his ears, accompanied 
by appropriate visual recollections, all these 
forty-five years and more,—‘lakhs of times’ as 
he puts it. As far as possible he has tried to quote 
the very words of Sri Aurobindo as he remembers 
them. The author shows commendable rectitude 


^ Where his maternal uncle Babu Krishnakumar Mitra livedo 
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of spirit in seeking to see that no injustice is done 
to Sri Aurobindo by the least inexactitude. 

Thus for instance he writes : 

One day he (Sri Aurobindo) said, “A neto 
humanity is comingT I told him that the theo- 
sophists also (the author himself is a keen theo- 
sophist) had prophesied in the same vein. He 
asked, “A that so, where ?” Then I spoke to him 
of articles by leaders hke Leadbeater. Later, on 
one or two occasions he repeated, ^’’A nezv huma¬ 
nity is coming.’’' I have a recollection he added, 
“7 am working for if', though I am not sure 
whether he said working" or ^‘preparing". 

To take a few of the author’s reminiscences : 

Once when he spoke to Sri Aurobindo of the 
theory of theosophists that Thoughts have forms 
and their own hues and that even some diagrams 
of the forms had been published, he replied : 
“/t is all true. I have seen it." 

One day Sri Aurobindo told him : ^‘Once when 
I was practising Yoga, he whom the theosophists 
call Master K. H.^ came and stood before me, 
and watched my Yoga. I requested him to accept 
me as his disciple; but he said ‘Your Master is 
different.' " 


^ Kuthumi 
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Speaking of Sri Aurobindo’s incarceration in 
jail, the author observes that the acquittal was 
entirely due to the sense of justice of the judge 
Sir Laurence Jenkins. While not expressing our 
view of the matter, we would only like to make 
a factual correction : the name of the judicial 
officer who presided over the preliminary proceed¬ 
ings was Mr. Birley and the Judge in the Sessions 
Court who conducted and judged the case was 
Mr. Beachcroft. Sir Laurence only confirmed 
the acquittal judgment of Mr. Beachcroft. 

Referring to the famous speech at Uttarpara 
in which Sri Aurobindo spoke of his realisation 
of Vasudeva everywhere while in jail, the author 
says he asked Sri Aurobindo why he spoke of it 
so publicly. In reply Sri Aurobindo said, the 
author records, “/i is true, Sri Krishna used to 
come to me, and I have passed many nights in his 
armsP 

The author also raises the oft-asked question, 
who was the Guru of Sri Aurobindo ? and goes 
on to refute the belief of many that it was Sri 
Lele. What he says on the subject is interesting : 

Sri Vishnu Bhasker Lele is the name of a 
gentleman who used to live in Amraoti. He was 
a theosophist and belonged to the Inner 
Circle. He was an ordinary clerk in the 
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local kachery, but he was a very affable 
and good man. He used to come to our place 
regularly....Once when Sri Aurobindo met him 
somewhere he asked him about some doubt 
that had arisen in his Sadhana. Sri Aurobindo 
was then new to the hne and Lele’s answer proved 
to be of immense value. Sri Aurobindo used to 
speak of this now and then to those close to 
him, before his retirement. He spoke of it to me 
also. This has led to the behef that Lele was his 
Guru. But that is erroneous. What Lele told 
him by way of instruction was only once and only 
in one matter. 

Once Sri Aurobindo sent the following message 
to Lele through me : '‘'^When you go to Amraoti 
tell Lele that I do not do anything now. The Shdkti 
does everything through me.” And he added to me, 
“even if you do not understand what I say, repeat 
these words to him.” I did as directed. Lele 
patted me on the back and said “Very good, very 
good. Tell Babusaheb ‘Very good’ 

The author also records Sri Aurobindo telling 
him once : “I do not see my Guru. I only hear 
his Voice”^ and asks, would Sri Aurobindo say 
so if he had considered Lele to be his Guru 


^ Relevant to the point in question are the following excerpts from 
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It would be useful to know what Sri Aurobindo 
himself has to say regarding what spiritual help 
he received and from whom : 

“I began my Yoga in 1904 without a Guru; 
in 1908 I received important help from a Mahratta 
Yogi and discovered the foundations of my 
sadhana; but from that time till the Mother 
came to India I received no spiritual help from 
anyone else. My sadhana before and afterwards 
was not founded upon books but upon personal 
experiences that crowded on me from within. 
But in the jail I had the Gita and the Upanishads 
with me, practised the yoga of the Gita and 
meditated with the help of the Upanishads, 
these were the only books from which I found 


The Liberator by Sisir Kumar Mitxa, pp. 96-97: 

“Before parting from Lele/* Sri Aurobindo said, “I asked for his 
instructions. He was giving me detailed instructions. In the meantime 
I told him of a Mantra that had arisen in my heart. Suddenly while 
giving instructions he stopped and asked me if I could rely absolutely 
on Him who gave me the Mantra. I replied that I could always do 
that. Then Lele said that there was no need of further instructions.”... 

“When Lele met Sri Aurobindo in Calcutta and made enquiries 
about his Yoga, Sri Aurobindo told him that he had stopped sitting 
down in meditation in a formal way since it was practically going 
on all the time. On this Lele said that the Devil had taken possession 
of him and offered him certain instructions. Sri Aurobindo listened 
in silence and said nothing. He had received a command from within 
that a human Guru was no longer necessary for him.” 
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giiidance; the Veda which I first began to read 
long afterwards in Pondicherry rather confirmed 
what experiences I already had than was any 
guide to my sadhana. I sometimes turned to 
the Gita for light when there was a question or 
a difficulty and usually received help or an 
answer from it. It is a fact that I was hearing 
constantly the voice of Vivekananda speaking 
to me for a fortnight in the jail in my solitary 
meditation and felt his presence. The voice 
spoke only on a special and limited but very 
important field of spiritual experience and it 
ceased as soon as it had finished saying all that 
it had to say on that subject.”^ 

Read also the following account dictated by him : 

“He started Yoga by himself without a Guru, 
getting the rule from a friend, a disciple of 
Brahmananda of Ganga Matt; it was confined 
at first to assiduous practice of Pranayam (at 
one time for six or more hours a day). There 
was no conflict or wavering between Yoga and 
politics; when he started Yoga, he carried on 
both without any idea of opposition between 
them. He wanted however to find a Guru. He 
met a Naga Sannyasi, one of the heads, in the 


^ Sri Aurobindo and His Ashram pp. 44-5 
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course of this search, but did not accept him 
as Guru, but was confirmed by him in a belief 
in Yoga-power when he saw him cure Barin^ 
in almost a moment of a violent and clinging 
hill fever by merely cutting through a glassful 
of water crosswise with a knife while he repeated 
a silent mantra. Barin drank and was cured. 
Sri Aurobindo also met Brahmananda and was 
greatly impressed by him; but he had no helper 
or Guru in Yoga till he met Lele in Baroda and 
that was only for a short time. Meditating only 
for three days with Lele, he followed his ins¬ 
tructions for silencing the mind and freeing it 
from the constant pressure of thought; he entered 
into an absolute and complete silence of mind 
and indeed of the whole consciousness and in 
that silence had suddenly the enduring realisation 
of the indefinable Bralunan, Tat, in which the 
whole universe seemed to be unreal and only 
That existed. This silence he kept for several 
months and it remained always within him; for 
when activity returned, it proceeded on the 
surface and within him all was calm.... 

“Before coming to Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo 
had aheady realised in full two of the four great 


1 Sri Aurobindo’s younger brother. 
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realisations on which his Yoga and his spiritual 
philosophy are founded. The first he had gained 
while meditating with the Maharashtrian Yogi, 
Vishnu Bhasker Lele, at Baroda in January 
1908; it was the realisation of the silent spaceless 
and timeless Brahman gained after a complete 
and abiding stillness of the whole consciousness 
and attended at first by the overwhelming feeling 
and perception of the total unreality of the 
world, though this feeling disappeared after 
his second realisation which was that of the 
cosmic consciousness and of the Divine as all 
beings and aU that is, which happened in the 
Alipore Jail. To the other two realisations, that 
of the supreme Reality with the static and dynamic 
Brahman as its two aspects and that of the 
higher planes of consciousness leading up to 
the Supermind, he was already on his way in 
his meditations in the AUpore Jail. Moreover, 
he had accepted from Lele a^ the principle of 
his sadhana to rely wholly on the Divine and 
His guidance alone both for his sadhana and 
his outward actions.”^ 

There are besides, in this book tit-bits bearing 
on other contemporary personalities like Sri 

^ Sri Aurohindo and His Ashram pp. 41-6 
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C.R.DaSj the well-known lawyer who defended 
Sri Aurobindo at the trial. Barrister Das, we are in¬ 
formed, was a family friend of the Khapardes 
and he once confided to the elder brother of 
the author : 

“When I made the speech in defence of Sri 
Aurobindo in the High Court, I was not aware 
of what I spoke. From the moment I stood up, 
only one sentence would arise in my mind. 
Then would come another sentence. The end 
of that would be followed by the rise of another 
and so on....As the speech proceeded thus, the 
Judge took out his kerchief from the pocket 
and wiped his eyes; when I had finished he was 
still wiping.” 

The author records C. R. Das telling that 
at times he used to be moved by a spirit called 
‘Gulabchandra’, and goes on to say that there 
is no knowing who inspired him in making the 
Speech—^the spirit Gulabchandra, or Sri 
Aurobindo himself or his Guru or who else. We do 
not think there is any doubt left on the matter 
after what Sri Aurobindo declared at Uttarpara: 

“You have all heard the name of the man 
who put away from him all other thoughts and 
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abandoned all his practice, who sat up half the 
night day after day for months and broke his 
health to save me—Srijut Chittaranjan Das. 
When I saw him, I was satisfied, but I still 
thought it necessary to write instructions. Then 
all that was put away from me and I had the 
message from within, ‘This is the man who will 
save you from the snares put around your feet. 
Put aside those papers. It is not you who will 
instruct him. I will instruct him.’ 

The book also contains an article on Sri 
Aurobindo and Theosophy by Sri R. S. Bhagwat, 
tracing a similarity between certain lines of 
thought in Theosophy and the Teaching of 
Sri Aurobindo. The author draws attention, for 
instance, to the finding of theosophists, after con¬ 
siderable research in the field of Reincarnation, 
that for an evolutionary being which has reached 
human level there is no regression to a lower 
birth in the scale of life and Sri Aurobindo’s 
statement: “It is surely impossible that a con¬ 
version so decisive made by nature should be 
xeversed.” {The Life Divine, Vol. II, Chap. 20). 
We may be permitted to add, however, that 


» Speeches p. 71- 
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Sri Aurobindo has envisaged a possibility of 
inferior birth in certain extreme cases where 
the being insists on having that particular ex¬ 
perience,—even then only a part —a “vital” 
part—of the being reincarnates. The author 
sees a parallel in Sri Aurobindo’s thought to 
the belief of Theosophists that the leadership 
of the human race will shortly pass from man 
the intellectual being to man the ‘intuitive being^ 
and that this will form the sixth ‘sub-race.’ 
He quotes Sri Aurobindo: “Now there will be 
established on earth a gnostic consciousness 
and power which will shape a race of gnostic 
spiritual beings...the supramental change is a 
thing decreed and inevitable in the evolution 
of the earth-consciousness.” 

Another interesting prallel is on the role of 
the Jivanmukta Purushas of the past in the 
progress of the present-day humanity. Quoting 
the following lines from Sri Aurobindo’s poem 
T/ie Mahatmas: Kuthumi: 

And (I) walk mid men, choosing my instruments^ 
Testing, rejecting, confirming souls— 

Vessels of the Spirit; for the golden age 
In Kah comes. 
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the author draws attention to a hke idea expressed 
by Dr. Annie Beasant in her book Avataras: 
^‘They are choosing one by one, trying and 
testing those who shall form the nucleus of the 
sixth Race. They are taking soul by soul, sub¬ 
jecting each to many a test, to many an ordeal 
to see if there be strength out of which a new 
Race can spring.” And he concludes that 
this similarity of thought and of expression 
is due to the sameness of the Truth-basis 
and Knowledge underlying Theosophy and Sri 
Aurobindo’s Teaching. We would not be so 
bold as to say with the author that the content 
(occult and other) of both is the same or that 
their bases are identical. Truths are indeed 
universal; but they vary in their consequence 
depending upon the manner and the purpose 
for which they are tapped and functionahsed, 
and the source from which these come. We do 
not speak at the moment of the grades or orders 
of Truths—each vahd in its domain—^nor of 
the particular realm of truths with which Theo¬ 
sophy concerns itself unlike the cosmic range 
of the Problem of Man for which Sri Aurobindo’s 
Yoga and Philosophy finds a comprehensive 
solution. 



THE MASTER AND HIS MISSION 


Here to fulfil himself was God’s desire —Savitri 

Its presence made the smallest seem divine — Ibid. 

The poison of the world has stained his throat . — Ibid. 

He is the victim in his own sacrifice — Ibid. 

The one by whom all live, who lives by none — Ibid. 


An eminent interpreter of the Master’s 
teachings observed: “What Sri Ramakrishna 
taught is enough for five centuries, said Sri 
Aurobindo in the Swadeshi days; but I would 
say it will require 5,000 years for humanity to 
consciously grasp and assimilate the full impli¬ 
cations of what Sri Aurobindo has already done, 
not to speak of his contribution to human prog¬ 
ress. In the path of the spirit, how far and how 
high he has struck out a new line and macada¬ 
mised it, no man has done till now.” Truer 
words were rarely uttered. Ours is no attempt 
at any kind of appraisal of the Teacher’s life. 
We are Uke the salt doll in Ramakrishna’s parable 
which walked into the sea with a stick to measure 
its depths and found itself dissolved and lost in 
the immensity. What we propose to do here is 

22 
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no more than to provide a signpost in the 
direction, towards a general understanding of the 
manysided expressions of the personahty of the 
Master. 

It was in the early years of the first decade of 
the century that Sri Aurobindo participated 
openly and decisively influenced the political 
movement in the country. Through his writings 
and speeches which reverberated throughout the 
land, through his determined activity with a faith¬ 
ful and growing band of followers, he fully 
awakened the political consciousness and diverted 
the aspirations of his countrymen from the 
placid course of moderate liberalism to the torrent 
of fiery nationaUsm. His gospel of the Mother¬ 
land as the Jagad-dhatri, the claim of this Divine 
Shakti (in bonds) on the myriad sons of her 
womb, set the whole nation on fire, athirst for 
complete freedom and once for all oriented the 
course of political evolution of the country. His 
incarceration in the Alipore jail, the charge of 
revolutionary conspiracy against the King which 
he was called upon to face, the historic defence 
by a then young barrister—C. R. Das—who 
won countrj^de renown by his conduct of the 
case and his acquittal by a judge, an English¬ 
man, who, by a strange coincidence (is it really 
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Strange ?) was a former classmate of Sri 
Aurobindo, are matters of common knowledge. 

Meanwhile, an inner life that was growing up 
in him had begun to claim the greater part 
of his attention and the outer conditions also 
helped him to withdraw completely from active 
political life and devote himself exclusively to the 
greater and larger Mission, whose ‘splendid yoke’ 
settled on him thereafter for ever. But he kept 
a keen interest and watched the onward course 
of the nationalist movement gathering momentum 
in the direction he had moulded it. He was 
supremely confident of the eventual success 
of the struggle. So much so, that as early as in 
1917 when he was asked in a private interview 
whether freedom for India was a possibility, he 
unhesitatingly replied : “Why possibility ? It is 
a certainty,” And he prophesied a few years 
later—^in the early twenties—^that India would 
attain freedom without shed of blood, an even¬ 
tuality that looked most improbable after the 
Jalianwala Bagh and the Rowlatt Acts. However, 
there is a divinity that shapes our ends. And when 
on August 15, 1947, India celebrated her first 
day of independence, Sri Aurobindo made a 
pronouncement which will always rank as the 
divine charter of freedom for this ancient country. 
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“August 15th,” he declared, “is the birthday 
of free India. It marks for her the end of an old 
era, the beginning of a new age. But it has a 
significance not only for us, but for Asia and the 
whole world; for it signifies the entry into the 
comity of nations of a new power with untold 
potentialities, which has a great part to play in 
determining the political, social, cultural and spi¬ 
ritual future of humanity....! have always held 
and said that India was arising, not to serve her 
own material interests only, to achieve expan¬ 
sion, greatness, power and prosperity,—though 
these too she must not neglect—^and certainly not 
like others to acquire domination of other peoples, 
but to live also for God and the world as a helper 
and leader of the whole human race....A new 
spirit of oneness will take hold of the human 
race....The spiritual gift of India has already be¬ 
gun. India’s spirituality is entering Europe and 
America in an increasing measure. That move¬ 
ment will grow; amid the disasters of the time 
more and more eyes are turning towards her 
with hope...” 

He did not reconcile himself to the tragedy 
of the partition of the motherland and declared 
that the destiny of the nation would not be 
complete till the division was annulled. “For if 
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it lasts, India may be seriously weakened, even 
crippled : civil strife may remain always possible, 
possible even a new invasion and foreign 
conquest.” 

Sri Aurobindo followed the moves on the 
international chess-board with concerned atten¬ 
tion and warned, publicly and privately, against 
the danger of the spread of Stalinist Commu¬ 
nism, which (he said it much before Red China 
moved into Tibet) was aiming not only at over¬ 
whelming S. E. Asia but also to swallow Tibet 
on its way to India. During the last war, he 
pledged his support to the cause of the Allies 
and gave a lead because, he felt, a victory for the 
Nazis and their Japanese compeers in the East 
would have set back the clock of civilisation by 
ages and enthroned in India a fresh, young full- 
blooded imperialism to imseat which would 
have taken another 500 years. He vehemently 
opposed the spread of communism because it 
denies all higher values of the mind and soul 
of man and seeks to clamp him rigidly to the 
Procrustean bed of its Marxian materialistic ideo¬ 
logy and thereby limits and stunts the growth of 
the individual. In his fascinating study of the 
sociological development of man through the 
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ages. The Human Cycle, Sri Aurobindo has 
examined the problem of the Individual vs. 
Society, considered the claim of every panacea 
offered by political Messiahs, including Com¬ 
munism, and has shown how a dispassionate study 
of the course of human development leads to the 
inescapable conclusion of man finding his fulfil¬ 
ment in the inevitably coming Spiritual Age. 
Likewise, in his Ideal of Human Unity, Sri 
Aurobindo has traced the growth and shaping of 
the political consciousness of man and his groups, 
analysed the tendencies behind the various abor¬ 
tive attempts at pohtical unification of countries 
and indicated the line of future advance in the 
direction of a World-Union, which, he observes 
“the drive of Nature, the compulsion of circums¬ 
tances and the present and future need of man¬ 
kind make inevitable. The ultimate result must 
be the formation of a World State and the most 
desirable form of it would be a federation of free 
nationahties...all would have equal status...a 
federal order would be the most desirable....” 
And he concludes with these memorable words: 
“The ideal of human imity would be no longer 
an unfulfilled ideal but an accomplished fact 
and its preservation given into the charge of the 
united human peoples. Its future destiny would 
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lie on the knees of the gods and, if the gods 
have a use for the continued edstence of the 
race, may be left to lie there safe.” 

Ever since his withdrawal from active politics 
and arrival at Pondicherry, Sri Aurobindo pltmged 
into the depth of the life of the Spirit, not indeed 
for his personal salvation—he had awakened to 
Brahmic consciousness much earlier—but in 
response to the demand imposed on him from 
Above to equip himself for a work the precise 
nature of which was progressively revealed to 
him in the years that followed. After four years 
of tapascaryd, he started the famous Ary a jour¬ 
nal, in collaboration with Her, who later came to 
be accepted and regarded as the Mother of the 
Ashram, and it is in the pages of this journal that 
all the major writings of Sri Aurobindo are 
embedded. It was started and carried on on a 
principle and for a definite purpose. 

In his own words ; 

“Our idea was the thinking out of a synthetic 
philosophy which might be a contribution to the 
thought of the new age that is coming upon 
us. We start from the idea that humanity is mo¬ 
ving to a great change of its life which will ever 
lead to a new life of the race—^in all countries 
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where men think, there is now in various forms 
that idea and that hope,—and our aim has been 
to search .for the spiritual, religious and other 
truth which can enlighten and guide the race 
in this movement and endeavour. The spiritual 
experience and the general truths on which such 
an attempt could be based, were already present 
to us, otherwise we should have had no right to 
make the endeavour at all....This truth had to 
be worked out first of all from the metaphysical 
point of view; for in philosophy, metaphysical 
truth is the nucleus of the rest...therefore we 
gave the first place to the Life Divine....li was 
necessary to show that these truths were not 
inconsistent with the old Vedantic truth, there¬ 
fore, we included explanations from this point 
of view of the Veda, two of the Upanishads and 
the Gita. But the Veda has been obscured by the 
ritualists and the scholiasts. Therefore, we showed 
in a series of articles, initially only as yet, the 
way of writing of the Vedic Mystics, their system 
of symbols and the truths they figure. Among the 
Upanishads, we took the Isa and the Kena; 
the Gita we are treating as a powerful applica¬ 
tion of the truth of the spirit to the largest and 
most difficult part of the truth of life, to action, 
and a way by which action can lead us to birth 
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into the Spirit and can be harmonised with the 
spiritual life. Truth of philosophy is of a merely 
theoretical value imless it can be lived, and we 
have, therefore, tried in the Synthesis of Yoga 
to arrive at a synthetical view of the principles 
and methods of the various lines of spiritual self- 
discipline and the way in which they can lead 
at an integral divine life in the human existence. 
But this is an individual development, and, there¬ 
fore, it was necessary to show too how our ideal 
can work out in the social life of mankind. In the 
Psychology of Social Development (The Human Cycle), 
we have indicated how these truths affect the 
evolution of hiunan society. In The Ideal of 
Human Unity, we have taken the present trend 
of mankind towards a closer unification and tried 
to appreciate its tendencies and show what is 
wanting to them in order that real human unity 
may be achieved.” 

Regularly eveiy month, for full six and a half 
years, almost all the 64 pages of closely printed 
matter used to flow out from his pen, direct to 
the press. 

Old associates describe how he used to start 
typing after a cup of tea and go on uninterruptedly. 
These writings naturally created much interest 
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in circles of progressive thought and evoked 
admiration for the profundity of thought and 
vision, the lofty style and expression that governed 
them, and the Grand Plan they unfolded, Annie 
Peasant was particularly struck by the inspiration 
which was palpable in these pages and observed 
that she had seen such an afflatus in only one 
other “Mme. Blavatsky, But the contemporary 
public, by and large, remained fairly indifferent; 
the journal had to be suspended after an eventful 
career of six years and more. Copies of the 
issues were sold in the market at fantastically 
low prices. Thirty years later, today, when the 
world has awakened to his Message, these copies 
are heavily in demand and we personally know 
these sets being quoted and purchased at a 
thousand rupees each. That, we suppose, is 
the proverbid turn of the Wheel of Nature. 

Apart from these philosophical subjects, 
Sri Aurobindo wrote a thrilling series of articles 
under the title Defence of Indian Culture in a 
spirited reply to a malicious attack by a Western 
pseudo-critic—^William Archer. Books on Indian 
culture are legion. But of the nature of this 
Defence^ there is none. The conception, the range 
and the strength of this exposition is as enthralling 
and as profound as the eternal culture which it 
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resuscitates from the debris of superstition and 
ritualism in which it had well-nigh lost its visage. 
Sri Aurobindo was repeatedly approached for 
permission to publish them as that would help 
all to have a correct appreciation of the heritage 
that has come down to them and awaken them 
to their responsibility as its custodians. But 
somehow that was not to be. This was one of 
the major works of its kind that was on the 
waiting list. We have not the least doubt that 
when published,^ this monumental work will 
revolutionise the mental atmosphere not only 
of our countrymen, but of the thinking section 
of the world at large interested in Indian culture. 

“I was a poet and patriot, but never a philo¬ 
sopher,” Sri Aurobindo once remarked. And 
as poet, his effort has been of a singular kind. 
What distinguishes his poetic output is not so 
much its quantity—though even there it is 
phenomenal—but the manner in which he has 
lifted it high above the mart of mind and made 
of it a vibrant vehicle for transition from worlds 
supra-physical to the region of our mental plains. 
He re-invested the word with the sublime sound 


1 It has been since published under the title. The Foundations of 
Indian Culture, and already gone into two editions. 
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and power with which the Rishi of the Veda 
charged the Mantra, His series of articles in 
the Arya —running into nearly 350 pages— 
entitled ‘The Future Poetry’, covers a vast field 
including literary history, criticism, analysis and 
appreciation of the developments and trends, 
past and present, of Enghsh poetry, and charts 
out the course poetry is likely to take in the 
coming future. The Future Poetry will be of 
the nature of the Mantra, ‘that rhythmic speech, 
which, as the Veda puts it, rises at once from the 
heart of the seer, and from the distant home of 
the Truth....Poetry in the past had done that in 
moments of supreme elevation; in the future, 
there seems to be some chance of its making 
it a more conscious aim and steadfast endeavour.’ 

His epic, Savitri : A Legend and a Symbol, sets 
the high note and forms the arche-type for this 
new spiritual poetry. Savitri is no mere narrative; 
it is a Revelation. The narrative of Vyasa forms 
the skeleton; the flesh, blood and spirit come 
from the yery being of Sri Aurobindo. The 
imagery, the expression and the conception 
range over the entire gamut of human thought and 
experience from the early dawn of the Vedic 
age to the latest hour of television and the atom. 
Here distinctions between the soul and the form, 
3 
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the sensible and the subtle, lose their rigidities 
and 

'...spirit and flesh in inner ecstasy join 
Annulling the quarrel betwen self and shape.* 

—Savitri 

His description of the ‘shining Edens’ of the 
gods applies indeed to the poem itself: 

'Beauty was there creation*s native mouldy 
Peace was a thrilled voluptuous purity.* — Ibid. 

Who can fail to be moved in his depths on 
coming upon a passage like this : 

'Our minds are starters in the race to God, 
Our selves deputed selves of the Supreme. 
Across the Cosmic field through narrow lanes 
Asking a scanty dole from Fortunes hands 
And garbed in beggar*s robes there walks the One.* 

This epic poem underwent quite a number of 
revisions at his hands. When he was asked 
how it was that poetry which flowed from such 
a high level inspiration as his called for re¬ 
vision, he replied to say that the revision also 
came from the same source of inspiration. We 
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have known how at one time nearly four hun¬ 
dred Hnes were dictated by him at a stretch. 

To conclude without mention of the central 
personality of Sri Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo 
the Master of the Integral Yoga, is to speak of 
the epic of Valmiki without the Prince of Ayo- 
dhya. What we have stated so far pertains to 
occurrence of the past which has its consequences 
for the present and future; but not so his Yoga 
and the Ideal he has established; they are at 
work and continue to work for the fulfilment 
of the great mission. They are facts of eternal 
verity. He did not build the Ashram. The Sun 
does not go in search of the East; where he 
rises there is the East. Where Sri Aurobindo 
stayed there were manifested out of his azure 
aura the divine radiations from his being whose 
collective expression found form in the Ashram. 
What is the Ideal that his Yoga seeks to work 
out ? Here are the authentic words of the Master 
himself; 

“There is a Truth-consciousness as it is called 
in the Veda—a Supermind as I have termed it 
—^possessing Knowledge, not having to seek 
after it and constantly miss it. In one of the 
Upanishads, a being of Knowledge is stated to 
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be the next step above the mental being. Into 
that the soul has to rise and through it to attain 
the perfect bliss of spiritual existence. If that 
could be achieved as the next evolutionary step 
of Nature here, then she would be fulfilled and 
we could conceive of the perfection of life even 
here, its attainment of a full spiritual living even 
in this body—or it may be in a perfeaed body. 
We could even speak of a Divine Life on earth; 
our human dream of perfectibility would be 
accomplished and at the same time the aspira¬ 
tion to a heaven on earth common to several 
religions and spiritual seers and thinkers. The 
ascent of the human soul to the supreme Spirit 
is that soul’s highest aim and necessity, for that 
is the supreme reality; but there can be too 
the descent of the Spirit and its powers into the 
world and that would justify the existence of 
the material world also, give a meaning, a divine 
purpose to the creation and solve its riddle. East 
and West could be reconciled in the pursuit 
of the highest and largest ideal. Spirit embraces 
Matter and Matter find its own true reality and 
the hidden Reality in all things in the Spirit.” 
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The Sun from which we kindle all our suns, 

—Savitri 

Letters of Sri Aurobindo, runs into six-hundred 
pages of solid matter.^ Classified and arranged 
under descriptive titles, this collection of 
letters written by Sri Aurobindo to his 
disciples and enquirers covers a wide field 
and a variety of topics from Jivanmukti to 
Earthquakes, Quantum Theory to Avatars. 

The letters deal mainly with the Integral Yoga 
of Sri Aurobindo—^its aim, goal, conditions and 
sadhana. True; but as the Editor observes in 
the Foreword, since this Yoga “aims not only 
at a liberation but also at a decisive spiritual 
conquest and transmutation of... Ignorance, 
resulting in the complete divinisation of our 
entire existence, the manifold problems of life 
also come up at many places for illmninating 
elucidation from the central spiritual vision.” 
Common occurrences come in for unfamiliar 
treatment and much that is unlit and imexplained 
in every-day life stands lit and revealed in all 

‘ II Series, Pub.: Sri Aurobindo Circle, Bombay. 
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its significance after a careful study of this col¬ 
lection. To take just one illustration. Answering 
a complaint about the ingratitude of human 
nature, Sri Aurobindo writes: 

“Your surprise at X’s behaviour shows that 
you do not yet know what kind of thing is the 
average human nature. Did you never hear of 
the answer of Vidyasagar when he was told that 
a certain man was abusing him,—‘Why does he 
abuse me ? I never did him a good turn,’ The 
imregenerate vital is not grateful for a benefit, 
it resents being under an obligation. So long as 
the benefit continues, it is effusive and says 
sweet things, as soon as it expects nothing more 
it turns round and bites the hand that fed it. 
Sometimes it does that even before, when it 
thinks it can do it without the benefactor know¬ 
ing the origin of the slander.,..Of course people 
with a developed psychic element are by nature 
grateful,...” 

The epistolary medium has certain obvious 
advantages over other media for communication 
of knowledge and wisdom. Treatises are gene¬ 
rally more occupied with forceful presentation 
of the thought and the development of the 
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argument and the clinching of issues than with 
helping the seeker over the stile and as such appeal 
only to a certain type of intellectuals. Discourses 
can, of course, be popular and have a place in 
the dissemination of knowledge, but they can¬ 
not take the place of letters which rarely fail 
to be fit vehicles to reach a wider circle of readers 
whose temperaments and levels of culture are 
and may be at variance with one another. Being 
in the nature of heart-to-heart talks, they do 
away with formalities and put the mind of the 
reader en rapport with the writer. Here there 
is a free flow of thought from one to another 
following the mind of the recipient. This is of 
special importance in matters like spiritual prac¬ 
tice. An Olympian enunciation of fundamental 
truths of the Atman or the Sat may dazzle, but 
it fails to carry effectively the soul of the novice. 
It is the reverse in Letters. Here the Master 
leaves his heights, comes down and meets the 
aspirant, jijndsUi on his own level, leads him by 
his hand as it were. And particularly in cases 
like the present one when the Master is a Seer, 
his words carry a double conviction. Apart from 
the informality, the vdk of the Rishi carries 
with it an intrinsic power, a vibration that flows 
from the word and penetrates into the soul in 
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an unmistakable manner. Thus, the atmosphere 
one breathes while reading the epic of Valmiki 
is one of sweet resonance and melting emotion j 
a recitation of the Hymns of Parasara charges 
the whole air with powerful spiritual vibrations 
and leaves one on rare heights. These words 
carry a concrete effect. Sri Aurobindo’s letters, 
written mostly as they are in answer to queries 
relating to the spiritual life, have—^we can safely 
aver from personal experience corroborated by 
the experience of hundreds—^the power to effect 
the very thing they inculcate verbally. 

“There are a thousand ways of approaching 
and realising the Divine...each path has its 
own aim and direction and method and the truth 
of each does not invalidate the truth of the other 
...the important thing is to follow one’s own way 
well and thoroughly.” 

Particular paths appeal to particular tempera¬ 
ments and that is because the possibilities of 
one soul are different from those of another. 
The aim of the Integral Yoga is its own : 

“This Yoga aims at a new and transformed 
life...its aim is to refound life in the truth of 
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the spirit and for that purpose to transform the 
roots of all we are and do from the mind, life 
and body to a greater consciousness above the 
mind....In the new life all connections must be 
fovmded on a spiritual intimacy and a truth 
quite other than any which supports our 
present connections.” 

The Higher Consciousness, the Higher principle 
to found the new life on is what has been termed 
the Supermind by Sri Aurobindo. It stands 
high above at the summit of this world-mani¬ 
festation of which it is the original creative Truth. 

How to eflfect the desired change in ourselves 
and what is the nature of the self-discipline one 
has to take to ? Prayer, meditation, concentra¬ 
tion, work (for the Divine), bhakti, surrender 
and an inner psychic opening—any of these or 
all of these combined in a way most suited to 
the nature and need of the seeker on the one 
hand and the Divine Grace operating directly 
or through the Guru on the other, are the twin 
powers that work out the sadhana. The contri¬ 
bution of personal effort and the place of the 
Grace and the Intervention, the true form of 
prayer and the conditions under which it is 
effective, meditation, its nature and its distinction 
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from concentration, are some of the topics 
treated with illuminating felicity in these pages. 

No doubt, this path like all great paths is 
beset with difficulties thrown up by one’s own 
nature and the environmental Nature which 
resist all change. By far the largest part of the 
book is devoted to their analysis and the ways 
of surmoimting them with the least scrinunage. 
While dealing with this aspect Sri Aurobindo 
gets into what is with him a rare reminiscent 
mood and observes : 

“As for the Mother and myself, we have had 
to try all ways, follow all methods, to surmount 
mountains of difficulties, a far heavier burden 
to bear...far more difficult conditions, battles 
to fight, wounds to endure, ways to cleave through 
impenetrable morass and desert and forest, hostile 
masses to conquer....For the leader of the way 
in a work like ours has not only to bring down 
or represent and embody the Divine, but to 
represent too the ascending element in humanity 
and to bear the burden of humanity to the full 
and experience, not in a mere play or Lila but 
in grim earnest, all the obstruction, difficulty, 
opposition, baffled, hampered and only slowly 
victorious labour which are possible on the path 
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...It is because we have the complete experience 
that we can show a straighter and easier road to 
others—if they will only consent to take it. It is 
because of our experience won at a tremendous 
price that we can urge upon you and others ‘take 
the psychic attitude; follow the straight sunht 
path, with the Divine openly and secretly up¬ 
bearing you—^if secretly, he will yet show himself 
in good time,—do not insist on the hard, ham¬ 
pered, roimdabout and difficult journey.’ ” 
Besides these important aspects of sadhana 
there is a variety of subjects touched upon in 
this series. Cheiro’s predictions, the truth 
behind astrology, the extent to which the stars 
‘record a destiny that has been already formed’ 
come in for a brief treatment. Discussing the 
question of Destiny and Free Will, Sri Aurobindo 
draws pointed attention to the fact that 
there are layers of destiny and that the destiny on 
the physical plane can be altered by changing the 
less rigid destiny on the higher altitudes by means 
of the spiritual Force. Seances, mediums, state 
of soul after death, its process of journey, rest 
and rfebirth, how best one can help the departed, 
the possibility or otherwise of human beings 
regressing in evolution are some of the other 
interesting topics dealt with. 
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Sri Aurobindo is no iconoclast though he is 
uncompromising in his own way. He says : 

“As for the sense of superiority, that is a little 
difficult to avoid when greater horizons open 
before the consciousness...spiritual experience 
creates (in some) more and more humility; there 
are others like Vivekananda in whom it creates 
a great sense of strength and superiority; there 
are others in whom it fixes a sense of superiority 
to men and humility to the Divine. Each position 
has its value. Take Vivekananda’s famous answer 
to the Madras Pvmdit who objected to one of 
his assertions saying, ‘But Shankara does not 
say so,’ to whom Vivekananda replied, ‘No, but 
I, Vivekananda, say so’, and the Pundit was 
speechless. That ‘I, Vivekananda’ stands up to 
the ordinary eye like a Himalaya of self-confident 
egoism. But there was nothing false or unsotmd 
in Vivekananda’s spiritual experience. For this 
was not mere egoism, but the sense of what he 
stood for and the attitude of the fighter who, 
as the representative of something very great, 
could not allow himself to be put down or be¬ 
littled. This is not to deny the necessity of non¬ 
egoism and of spiritual humility, but to show 
that the question is not so easy as it appears at 
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first sight. For if I have to express my spiritual 
experiences I must do that with truth—I must 
record them, their bhdva, their thoughts, feelings, 
extensions of consciousness which accompany 
them. What am I to do with the experience in 
which one feels the whole world in oneself or 
the force of the Divine flowing in one’s being ? 
...And I have to use the word I....” 

Sri Aurobindo’s disposal of the prohibitive 
injunction against the use of powers by the 
Yogi is again characteristic of him. It is possible 
to look at his teachings as quite uncon¬ 
ventional. But let none forget that the very 
basis of his Yoga and spiritual culture is essentially 
Vedic in origin. His defence of Rama as an 
Avatar and his challenging refusal to admit any 
validity of charges of the modern debunkers 
against the Hero of Valmiki would bring tears 
to the eyes of the most orthodox Hindu. 

To the seeker after truth this handsome volume 
is a precious companion for its rich store of 
wisdom and guidance; to the refined mind, 
rasika, a perennial source of beauty and delight; 
to the initiate a spring-board to the vast expanses 
of the Spirit. 



PHILOSOPHY OF REBIRTH 

There are certain Ideas which have clung to 
the mind of man ever since he began to think. 
They have been questioned, scrutinised and 
frequently dismissed as superstitions by his 
reasoning. Still they survive and continue to 
exercise their hold. That is because of the Truth- 
content in the Idea which is not affected by the 
form in which it has been clothed. It is usually 
these idea-forms which get dissolved under the 
cleansing pressure of the growing intelligence 
in man. To put it in other words, it is the argu¬ 
ments and reasonings erected by the still imperfect 
minds of men that topple down when subjected 
to a vigorous shake-up by the investigating Reason. 
But the core of the idea, the truth behind it 
continues unaffected. The Idea of Rebirth is 
one such notable example. The forms in which 
this Idea of being born again after death has been 
current have varied from time to time, from 
place to place. The grounds on which it is be¬ 
lieved to be based have not been always the same; 
indeed, that was inevitable since many of the 
supporting bases failed to pass the test of reason 
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and fresh ones were devised. That has not, 
however, affected the fundamental truth behind 
the idea which stands in its own right, exercising 
a profound influence in shaping the lives of 
millions of men. Sri Aurobindo dealt with this 
subject in a series of essays in his Journal, Arya, 
four decades ago, and their present publication 
in book-form^ is very welcome for the light they 
shed on the development of this theory across 
the centuries, the merciless scrutiny to which 
the arguments for and against it have been exposed 
and the reasoned exposition of the inherent 
truth and functional indispensability of the pro¬ 
cess of Rebirth and its inevitable corollary of 
the mechanism of Karma in the scheme of the 
Cosmos. 

Divided into three Sections, the book opens 
with a general survey of the battle of argu¬ 
ments for and against the Doctrine of Rebirth. 
Popular arguments like the ethical one seeking 
to establish rebirth as a means for the moral 
governance of the world are shown to be as 
futile as those advanced on the other side 
in disproof of the soundness of the theory, viz. 


^ The Problem of Rebirth by Sri Aurobindo. Pub.: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
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lack of memory of past lives, the part played by 
heredity etc.—all of which “are all-suflicient 
only to those who already believe in it.” 
Clearing certain misconceptions that have ga¬ 
thered round this doctrine in the common mind, 
Sri Aurobindo points out that rebirth is not 
simply the taking of a new body by the same 
personality that has been obliged to cast off the 
old. He notes: “It is this survival of the identical 
personality that attracts the European mind 
today in the theory of reincarnation”; the fact 
is that “there is a constant re-forming of perso¬ 
nality in new bodies”. 

“The true foundation of the theory of rebirth 
is the evolution of the soul.” Our life is not 
a happening without a before and an after. 
It is just one chapter lived by the soul in its 
progressive ascent on the scale of its spiritual 
evolution. From ignorance to Knowledge, from 
darkness to Light, from animality to Godhead— 
this is the gamut of the journey of the human 
soul and to achieve this it takes on a series of 
births—since one life is pitifully insufficient for 
the purpose—^utilising the life-experiences in 
each for the formation and development of its 
personality. The process continues till either 
the soul decides to withdraw from the labour 
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or completes it in fulfilment of the Cosmic 
objective. This in outline is the doctrine of 
rebirth which figures in many philosophical 
systems, but everywhere with a different em¬ 
phasis, It is interesting to follow Sri Aurobindo 
in tracing the colours in which this doctrine is 
presented in the different systems of philosophy 
and religion. 

In the old Indian version, the secret of creation 
is “a soul evolution of which Time is the course 
and the earth among many other worlds the 
theatre...evolution, heredity, and rebirth are three 
companion processes of the universal unfolding, 
evolution the processional aim, rebirth the main 
method, heredity one of the physical conditions.” 

In the Buddhist philosophy which lays more 
stress on rebirth than any other system of thought, 
the recurrence of rebirth is viewed “as a pro¬ 
longed mechanical chain; it sees, with a sense of 
suflFering and distaste, the eternal revolving of 
an immense cosmic wheel of energy with no 
divine sense in its revolutions, its beginning an 
affirmation of ignorant desire, its end a nullifying 
bliss of escape.” Thus to the Buddhist rebirth 
is a mechanical chain of recurrence of birth 
forged by Karma, the child of desire, from 
which a “willed self-extinction” is the only way 
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of escape. Body and soul are both formations 
in Time, which it is the counsel of wisdom to 
dissolve. 

The Illusionist, positing an “eternity of our 
absolute being” behind all our birth and becoming, 
adds a “positive strain” to the solution of the 
problem. “There is a recognition of a divine 
source of life but a non-recognition of any 
divine meaning in life.” In this view also, 
rebirth is “reduced...to a constant mechanism 
of self-deception” and the one way out is an 
absolute denial of all our becoming. Pointing to 
the unsatisfying nature of this solution, Sri 
Aurobindo cites, with tremendous effect, the 
following phrase of the Koran : “Thinkest thou 
that I have made the heavens and the eartli and 
all that is between them in a jest ?” 

In the Vaishnava idea of the world as a play 
of God, “Rebirth...becomes too much of a 
divine caprice with no object but its playing 
and ours is too great and strenuous a world to 
be so accotmted for.” 

The Tantric solution “shows us a supreme 
superconscient Energy which casts itself out 
here into teeming worlds and multitudinous beings 
and in its order the soul rises from birth to 
birth and follows its million forms, till in a last 
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human series it opens to the consciousness and 
powers of its own divinity and returns through 
them by a rapid illumination to the eternal super¬ 
conscience. We find at last the commencement 
of a satisfying synthesis, some justification of 
existence, a meaningful consequence in rebirth 
...but there is a too minor stress on the soul’s 
divine potentialities, a haste of insistence on the 
escape into superconscience; the supreme Energy 
constructs too long and stupendous a preparation 
for so brief and so insufficient a flowering. 
There is a lacuna here, some secret is still 
missing.” 

Rebirth, Sri Aurobindo proceeds to point out, 
is in fact “not a dragging chain, but rather at 
first a ladder of the soul’s ascension and at last a 
succession of mighty spiritual oppommities.” 
Rebirth is the process and Karma the means by 
which the soul works out its possibilities. Each 
birth is a step in advance of the previous; the last 
birth provides the material and prepares for the 
next. The soul-personality put forward in Nature 
by the spirit behind moves from birth to birth 
taking on firesh bodies when the old ones cease 
to be serviceable for its purpose. Karma is the 
propelling mechanism devised and utilised by 
Nature to precipitate the soul into this series of 
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births and deaths through which it accumulates 
the needed stuff for its growth. 

Doctrine of Karma 

Put simply. Karma means that for a given 
output of energy there is an equivalent return. 
Every action is followed by a return of the re¬ 
leased energies in the form of its result. There 
is no escape from this mathematical law of returns, 
quantitative and qualitative. But the world does 
not always fit in with this idyllic picture of the 
logician. At every step life around us baffles the 
pious moralist, the sophisticated humanist and 
the one-track metaphysician with its cruel and 
sardonic posers. The “good” man does not 
always prosper; nor does the “bad” one go under. 
Actions do not yield the expected fruit; the sower 
rarely reaps the crop. Sri Aurobindo has exa¬ 
mined and given a very satisfying answer to these 
and alhed questions in this study. 

The truth of Karma is complex. Just as there 
are many planes of being and consciousness, 
there are also many strands in the Law of Karma. 
What is true of one layer need not apply to 
another. There is, for instance, the law of the 
output and return of physical energy, the law of 
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the output and return of energies on the life 
and mind levels, not to speak of those on other 
levels subliminal and spiritual: and, man being 
what he is, a complex web of many personalities, 
it is inevitable that there is an interaction of the 
functioning of the energies of Karma on all the 
levels of his being and the combined result is 
frequently very different from what we expect to 
see, aware as we are only of the energies active on 
our surface being or those consciously put forward 
by us. Not only that. Overshadowing the Karma 
of the individual there is the larger Karma of the 
nation or race in which he dwells : the good 
Karma of an individual can often well be swallow¬ 
ed up in the avalanche of the rebound of the oppo¬ 
site kind of Karma accumulated by the ancestors 
in his race. Drawing pertinent attention to this 
aspect of the problem, Sri Aurobindo makes an 
interesting observation 

“A commercially minded king of Belgium is 
moved to make a good thing of the nation’s 
rubber estate and human cattle farm in Africa 
and his agents murder and mutilate and immolate 
thousands of cheap negro hves to hasten the yield 
and swell his coffers. This able monarch dies in 


^ Written in 1920 
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the splendour of riches and the sacred odour of 
good fortune, his agents in no way suffer : but 
here of a sudden comes Germany trampling 
her armed way towards a dream of military and 
commercial empire through prosperous Belgium 
and massacred men and women and mutilated 
children startlingly remind us of Karma....” 
Individually the innocent may sometimes have 
to suffer for the corporate sins. 

Again, good and had are not the only values in 
life. There are other values of Knowledge, of 
Power,, of Beauty etc. The various outputs of 
energies in each of these fields demand their 
own fulfilment irrespective of their goodness or 
badness from the standpoint of the moralist 
and the result depends on which of them has the 
greatest potency to effectuate itself. That is how 
the powerful man who exerts himself prospers 
whatever his moral deserts whereas his virtuous 
competitor lacking the requisite will of power 
fails to make good. A moral act can only demand 
a return on the moral plane—ethical develop¬ 
ment and greater growth in virtue and goodness, 
—but not necessarily at times even this is possible. 
This interaction of the diverse currents of Karmic 
output explains much that is bewildering in life. 

Another topic. We speak of Fate, Destiny 
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and the predetermined results. Sri Aurobindo 
points out, as he has done tirelessly elsewhere 
also, that the determinism of Karma, the rigidity 
of Destiny differs from plane to plane. It is most 
hard and secure on levels where the play of con¬ 
sciousness is the least. Freedom is least there 
and that is just, because, as he says, “an Ignorance 
cannot be permitted to have free mastery”. 
With the development of Consciousness, the 
rigidity tends to loosen gradually. The sense 
of liberty grows as we rise towards the mind 
and, as we reach the subtler levels of the 
soul, we find destiny is what the soul chooses 
to make. The soul is free and, to the extent 
we succeed in making its influence operative, 
the workings of Karma on other levels are con¬ 
trolled, checked and even, at times, changed. 
To grow in Knowledge, to grow in the strength 
of the Spirit is to outgrow the tutelage of Karma. 

Every page of this philosophical treatment of 
the subject of Rebirth has something illuminating 
to say on the problems that confront man in his 
every-day life; it has indeed a pragmatic value, 
pragmatic in a higher sense of the word. We 
could do no more than touch upon just a few of 
them, as we have done, for illustration. In Sri 
Aurobindo’s treatment all these problems find 
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solutions that are so satisfying and natural because 
the solutions proceed out of a single larger solu¬ 
tion he gives to the Problem of Man. True, 
evolution is not a concept pecuhar to his thought 
alone. But most certainly, the truth of spiritual 
evolution is his especial contribution and it invests 
the spiral movement of the soul in its ascent 
through the mechanism of Karma and Rebirth 
with a new significance—^the significance of 
purpose in the cycle of its journey towards a 
high aim. That aim involves its liberation from 
the hold of Nature which is not the end, but a 
means, an indispensable condition for the ful¬ 
filment of the purpose which is the realisation 
of the Divine Being with which it is one in 
essence —z realisation that does not rest content 
with the soul’s release but moves on to give all 
the instruments their share in the high attain¬ 
ment for which the Divine has ordained the 
soul’s toil in terrestrial life. 



SRI AUROBINDO AND THE 
PROBLEM OF MAN 


When Gandhiji was cruelly assassinated all of a 
sudden, the nation seemed to flounder amidst a 
settling gloom. Voicing the general feeling of 
frustration and despair an ardent worker—^an 
idealist, by no means a common phenomenon ! 
—^wired to Sri Aurobindo praying for guidance. 
His reply was short but it was a beacon of hope, 
an assurance of the ultimate crown of victory. 
It read : “Remain firm through the darkness : 
the light is there and will conquer.” It was a 
life-giving message and put heart into the droop¬ 
ing spirit of many and Dr. K. H. Gandhi in 
his well-reasoned essay Sri Aurobindo and the 
World Crisis^ has done well to draw our attention 
once more to the faith and vision that inspire 
this authentic word of call to distracted humanity. 

The essay is an able attempt to outline in a 
brief compass the fundamental nature of the dark¬ 
ness that besets man and the world, its success¬ 
ful resistance hitherto to all attempts aimed 


^ Pub.: Sri Aurobindo Circle, Bombay. 
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at its elimination, the consequent turnings of 
the human mind, and the re-statement of the 
problem of man and its solution as envisaged 
and worked out by Sri Aurobindo. 

But is there a problem at all ? Amidst the 
undeflected operations of the inexorable laws 
of cause and effect that characterise the ceaseless 
revolutions of the Wheel of Nature, what indeed 
is the question that calls for an answer ? None 
at all if all were cabbage and cucumber. None 
even if somehow man could manage to be 
nothing more than a bumble-bee stuck on the 
turning cycles of Time. But he caimot. There is 
something in him that keeps on asking what is 
the purpose he is to live for and die ? Even if 
he would ignore the question, he could not. 
For at every moment he is stimg into action, 
stung into thought and enquiry by the demands 
of his life, by the struggles imposed on him as 
a result of the ills he is heir to. He perceives his 
life to be a continual struggle for growth and 
increasing perfection, a goaded climb from igno¬ 
rance to knowledge, weakness to strength and 
power, misery to joy and happiness, death to 
life. A struggle towards perfection, a reaching 
to the highest heights the being is capable of 
—^this is admitted on all hands to be the meaning 
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of life and how to achieve it is the problem. 

There is however a divergence of outlook, 
as noted by Sri Aurobindo in his recent message 
to America, between the East and the West, even 
a conflict of beUef as to whether this growth 
and perfection are of the soul, the inmost being 
in man or as is held in the West, they pertain to 
the fulfilment of man in the world, to “the 
dealings of mind and life with our material 
existence.” The tendency in the East has been 
from the beginning in the direction of the cul¬ 
ture and development of the soul and it cul¬ 
minated later in the utter negation of the truth 
of worldly existence, as the author observes. 
No doubt, the ancient seers of India saw this 
world as a creation form, mould of the Cosmic 
Spirit—Vaishwanara—and sought the help of the 
gods to enable them shape their fives in tune 
with the Higher Laws ; but in the main their em¬ 
phasis was on the soul and they did not have 
to face the problem of phenomenal existence, 
in their age, in the way we are confronted with in 
ours. 

It is too much to say, as the author does, that 
these seers attempted to overcome the imper¬ 
fections of matter and the inconscience involved 
therein and having failed to tap the necessary 
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power from the heights of the Spirit for the 
purpose, they turned away from this intractable 
life and initiated the great movement of Nega¬ 
tion. It is doubtful if the sages made such an 
attempt at all. Sri Aurobindo himself observes 
that “perhaps (they) did not even make the 
attempt” (The Riddle of this World). The seers of 
the Veda, and the sages of the Upanishad after 
them, scaled the heights of the Spirit to the 
higher and higher altitudes, plumbed the depths 
within, the inner ocean, antah samudrai and 
also spread themselves wide to feel the Virat 
Purusha in the cosmic extension, and feel con¬ 
cretely enough to proclaim : “many-faceted Thou 
art bom,” jdto hhavasi vikoatomukhah. But 
to transform life and matter, to make them a 
living vehicle and expression of the indwelling 
Spirit with the help of the Truth-Dynamis in 
the Gnosis, was no part of their endeavours and 
hence the question of failure does not arise. 

Be that as it may, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that Indian spiritual tradition as it has come 
down to us has in effect bypassed the problem 
by severely leaving alone life and its maladies 
even as the Western way of life has stunted 
itself, in the larger context, by ignoring altogether 
the claims of the Spirit. Neither of these singly 
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could form the intention in Nature. A fruitful 
reconciliation of the Truth of the Spirit and 
the claim of Matter (and Life) resulting in a 
mutual enrichment eventually culminating in 
the marriage of Heaven and Earth would appear 
to be the Goal towards which Nature is labouring 
and the one satisfying solution to this many- 
sided problem. That is the glorious wedlock 
which has been dreamt of and hymned by the 
mystics of every land, of every age. Indeed, 
^‘Earth’s winged chimeras are Truth’s steeds in 
Heaven” (Sri Aurobindo). 



SADHANA OF THE SUPERMIND 


The glory of the disciple is quite often, and 
rightly so, but the reflected aura of the Master, 
his thoughts and utterances more or less echoes 
of the archetypes. At the very best, the follower 
explains, comments upon—enlarges even—^the 
teachings of his Guru. But that is usually the end 
of his tether. His writings usually tend to be 
repetitive and secondary and the enquiring mind 
would rather go to the original where the founts 
of inspiration are fresh though difficult of access. 
But there are rare instances where the Master’s 
teachings and dicta form the base and provide 
the impetus for the disciple to venture 
upon fresh approaches into the vast expanses 
of the spirit, the ever-widening horizons of 
human knowledge. Life is plumbed anew and 
amidst its pebbles and shells are seized pearls of 
spotless hue. One such notable contribution is 
the latest work of Sri T. V. Kapali Sastriar, 
Sri Aurohindo : Lights on the Teachings. ^ 

A keen student, from the West, of Indian 
culture and Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy once 

1 Published (1948) by Sri Aurobindo Library, Madras i. 
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remarked that Sastriar never simply repeats what 
Sri Aurobindo has said but finds support for it 
from the recorded statements of seers and 
thinkers from times immemorial, backed with 
sufficient reasoning. His two recent books, the 
Lights on the Veda and Lights on the Upanishadsy 
testify to the truth of this observation and it is 
with pleasure that we greet this new book 
published on the occasion of the 76th anniversary 
of Sri Aurobindo’s birthday. 

The book opens with a striking monograph on 
Sri Aurobindo. In a rapid survey of his life, its 
characteristic trends and meaning for man, the 
author draws our attention to one or two peculiar 
features that arrest our gaze : 

“His life gives the lie direct to the common 
belief that parentage and environment could 
largely account for the greatness and stature of 
the human personality. Were the surroundings 
in England favourable for a spark of patriotism 
in an Indian boy trained and kept under influences 
alien, if not opposed to the soul, spirit and 
interest of India ? Yet thefeehng for his mother- 
country was afire in his breast even when he was 
fourteen.” 


5 
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Again, 

“Quiet and reserved, he is not loud about the 
unusual experiences...that come upon him... 
but watches and waits for the meanings to imfold 
themselves. He is superbly rational to the core... 

“On his return from England, his very first 
step on the Appollo Bxmder is greeted with a 
vast calm that descends on him and continues to 
surround him for many months. Later when he 
is in danger of a carriage accident, a vision of 
the God-head surges up within him, masters and 
controls the situation and wards off the harm. 
He walks on the ridge of a hill in Kashmir, sudden¬ 
ly the realisation of the Void Infinite forces itself 
upon him. Again on another occasion, on the 
banks of the Narmada, the living presence of 
KaU in the temple fills him with an amazing 
majesty.” 

Indeed, as the author points out in the course 
of this short lineation of the Master’s life and its 
meaning, Sri Aurobindo has never had personal 
ends as such “except the Ideal he embodies, 
the Truth he sees and lives for us. His sole aim 
is to actualise a sublime truth that represents 
God’s intention in humanity.” 
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The reader may ask, what is this Ideal? What 
is the intention of God in this manifestly long 
suffering world of ours ? We have the answer 
in the second chapter entitled Sadhana of the 
Supermind : 

“The Earth-Being has within it involved all 
the higher powers of the Divine Being...it has 
been the labour and problem of earth, ever since 
her formation as a definite unit began, to evolve 
the higher powers in her and to develop more 
and more into something nearer and nearer the 
creative Godhead....” 

And this is evolution indeed of a spiritual cha¬ 
racter. Now, this technique of tardy evolution 
of mother earth can be seized at its top, accelerated 
and brought to its consummation by man through 
a special concentrated effort—^that surely is the 
meaning and aim of Sri Aurobindo’s yoga. What 
is the nature of this special effort ? Who is it 
that works it out ? The human individual or 
the Divine Himself? Does He act directly or 
through the Shakti adored as the Divine Mother ? 
These questions are answered in the next chapter. 
The Divine Mother and the Human Personality. 

The author incidentally touches on the question 
of Free Will and Determinism and says : 
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“True, there is no real freedom when you are 
just a living matter and your mind and its move¬ 
ments are absorbed in the world of material 
and external life. But beyond the mind supporting 
it from above as well as from behind them is the 
Spirit which is not bound to the laws of these 
lower forms of existence, which is really free^ 
in fact there is one Free Will which has created 
conditions of manifestation to which all creatures 
are subject. So then, lower down in the physical, 
vital and mental grades of individual or cosmic 
scale of existence—for, the individual is part and 
product of the Universal being—everything is 
conditioned, obeys the laws that are determined; 
but higher and higher this determinism loosens 
and loses its rigidity, gradually merges into the 
Free-will of the Spirit. It is certainly true that 
man has no real free-will here, but still he is im¬ 
pelled by a sense of freedom to choose at every 
step. This sense of free-will is really a reflec¬ 
tion, a representation of the Spirit’s Free-will high 
on....The practical sense of freedom forms part 
of the determinism to which man is subject and 
this leaves a field of choice, scope for progress.” 


The chapter on Jivanmukta and the Superman 
takes in a comprehensive sweep the connotations. 
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the backgrounds in which these ideals take root, 
the respective means of their realisation and 
their different destinations. The author writes : 

“It (Jivanmukti) is the supreme possible condi¬ 
tion of the embodied soul in which wisdom reigns 
and dispels doubts, and action is no bondage. It 
is a state of consciousness liberated from Nature’s 
control in which the soul sees all existence as the 
One in which it is centred and realises its own 
identity with it.” 

“The attainment of Jivanmukti is not an easy 
matter. It is not possible through personal effort 
alone. It is the highest achievement so far made 
possible for man.” 

The author does not pause to consider the lay¬ 
man’s poser whether the Jivanmukta is greater 
or the Superman. For the question does not 
arise. The problems are different, the aims are 
different. In the one, the problem is of personal 
liberation; in the other it relates to man’s place 
and value in the cosmic scheme. It has been also 
shown how the reahsation of Jivanmukti is indis¬ 
pensable and must be there before the final trans¬ 
formation, implicit in the Superman Ideal is 
possible. 
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Another topic of interest is that of physical 
immortality in Integral Yoga. Does this yoga 
guarantee or work out immortality of man ? 
Answering this question from a correspondent, 
Sastriar asks back : "Is it the immortality of the 
body that is imphed ? The possibiUty apart, 
what use can there be for a soul, a perfected soul, 
to encase itself in the same body for geological 
ages preserved like the Egyptian mtunmy ? 

“Is it then the immortality of the soul, the self 
in the embodied being that is aimed at ? That 
would be meaningless. For the soul, jiva, in the 
sense of Spirit in the embodied being, is immortal 
....If then immortaUty refers neither to the physi-* 
cal body nor to the spiritual being which is immor¬ 
tal by right, to what does it apply ?” The seven 
pages that follow are by far the most interesting 
and of practical importance, deahng as they do 
with the problem, location and manner of the 
operation of the forces of Death, the means of 
combating them, and the modus operandi in the 
working out of this part of the Integral Yoga. 
Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy and yoga concern 
the spirit of man; but not that alone. They 
embrace life as well and provide the key for un¬ 
locking the secrets of the divine intention in it. 
As the author says : 
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“His (Sri Aurobindo’s) system is essentially 
an art, an art of the spirit that applies itself to 
thought, life and general behaviour in the indi¬ 
vidual with all its bearings on the environments.’^ 

The fourfold classification of Man, the ideal 
of Satyam, Rtam, the Truth, the Right, of the 
Vedic seers considered as the basis for the society 
of tomorrow—aU these come for detailed consi¬ 
deration and justification in the light of these 
teachings. 

We have said more about the matter in the book 
than the manner in which thoughts have been 
presented. The careful reader could form an ade¬ 
quate idea of Sri Aurobindo’s yoga and philosophy 
by reading this book. The language is direct, the 
idea lofty, the style at once forceful and intimate. 
To read it once is to understand and grasp the 
fundamentals of the teachings of Sri Aurobindo. 
In Sastriar’s hands phrases spring to life and 
words carry conviction in' a manner that is 
graceful, distinctive. The appeal is irresistible. 



PHYSICAL MIND AND THINKING 


(An objection and reply) 


\j'Aurobindo distinguishes between the physical 
mind, life-mind and thinking mind. At first, as 
he points out, man lives in his physical mind which 
reveals the physical as the sole reality and identi¬ 
fies objectivity with physicality. In Aurobindo*s 
opinion, physical science is a vast extension of this 
mentality.,..It is absurd to think that scientific 
knowledge represents no thinking....Clearly 
Aurobindo is not very careful when in different 
contexts, he distinguishes the different grades of 
mind or reason .’*—Dr. A.C. Das in the Calcutta 
Review (May 1948) ] 

I AM afraid the writer has missed the signi¬ 
ficance of Sri Aurobindo’s statement that physical 
science is a vast extension of physical mentality. 
Who says that scientific knowledge represents 
no thinking ? The physical mind also thinks. It is 
the nature and result of the thinking that differs. 
The question is, what kind of »^hinking. Scientific 

7 ^ 
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thinking is basically that which views physical 
objects as the only fundamental reality and all 
else as its developments. Also, does not the very 
expression ‘vast extension’ connote development 
of the physical mind into something larger than 
its basic sense-mould turning round its original 
groove of the material existence as the sole 
reality ? It does imply the propelling drive of 
the thinking mind from within, behind or 
above, if you will, according to the philosophic 
basis of your interpretation of the mind’s move¬ 
ment, character and progress. The extension of 
the physical mind is unmistakably the result of 
this impulsion of the thought-mind. It is 
obvious that Dr. Das is open to the retort of his 
own remark that ‘he is not very careful’. 

Elsewhere in the same article the writer opines 
that Sri Aurobindo’s ‘account of the different 
forms of mind, interesting as it is, is apt to 
create confusion’. It is well to remember that 
the human mind is made of a complex web 
standing as it does on the threshold of the 
Subliminal which reaches down to the sub- 
conscient below, even as it rises to the super- 
conscient above. Qassifications of the different 
layers of the mind have perforce to vary with 
the justifying bases of the psychology that consti- 
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tute the foreground as well as the background 
of the observing consciousness. G)nfusion is 
bound to result from ignoring the import of the 
terms used in different contexts. 



Section Three 



THEORIES OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
AND SRI AUROBINDO 


The growth of man in society is a fascinating 
subject for study and research. Men of thought 
have viewed the question from various angles and 
have formulated different theories regarding, the 
social development of man through the ages. We 
will attempt to present some of the more important 
of these in their large lines, evaluate them inter 
alia in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s thought, bear¬ 
ing in mind contemporary advanced opinion, and 
give a brief outline of the Master’s own exposition 
of the subject. 

An alternating rhythm of repose and activity, 
movement and cessation of movement characte¬ 
rises the life of the universe. Discussing this 
feature with reference to human civilisations 
Prof..Toynbee draws attention to the interesting 
concept of YIN and YANG in the Sinic imagery. 
Yin is the static and Yang the dynamic. ‘The 
nucleus of the sinic character which stands for 
Yin seems to represent dark coiling clouds over¬ 
shadowing the Sun, while the nucleus of the 
character which stands for Yang seems to 

77 
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represent the unclouded sun-disk emitting its rays. 
In the Chinese formula Yin is always mentioned 
firsc.’ And this is in keeping with the Eastern 
tradition which has always regarded activity 
posterior to and consequent upon an antecedent 
state of repose. Brahma the creator is born out of 
and rests for support on the recumbent figure 
of Vishnu lying on the folds of Sesha. The creative 
Power of Dynamis—Kali—performs her whirl of 
dance on the immobile body of Shiva. Proceeding 
out of a state of repose, activity has perforce to 
come to halt in repose, though only to set out on 
a further career of movement. This fundamental 
trait of swing between the Yin-static and Yang- 
dynamic has governed all the manifestations in 
the universe, particularly human effort at a mas¬ 
tery and governance of life, within and without, 
which is what we usually describe as civilisation. 
Many have been such endeavours by human 
societies—^more than twenty of them have been 
listed—^but all of them have been subject, more 
or less in a uniform manner, to the eternal laws 
of Yin and Yang. The process is the same. A 
society content to rest in its primitive state is 
provoked out of its Yin stage to meet a certain 
difficulty—challenge thrown by Nature—and in 
acting responsively to it the society passes into the 
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Yrng stage and the period of growth commences. 
In the very process of responding to the challenge 
a further challenge is provoked and so on. The 
society continues to grow till it successfully meets 
the challenges; but the moment it flags, the Yang 
stage begins to end, the society begins to lapse 
back into the Yin. But it will be a mistake to 
assume that all human societies have been 
simply engaged in a mechanical repetitive move¬ 
ment. The wheel turns round its own axle, again 
and again in a tireless way, true. But in perform¬ 
ing its revolutions the wheel moves forv ard also. 
The movement of human society taken collec¬ 
tively does show such a forward march. In what 
direction does the progress tend? Does a de¬ 
tached study of the past civilisations give us 
any clue as to the decisive factors influencing 
their career? 

Systematic attempts have been made by serious 
students of history to study this vast saga of 
the rise and faU of human societies from the 
beginnings of recorded time with a view to find 
out the prime or the predominant factor which 
influences, governs and shapes their movement. 
There is what is called the Theological Inter¬ 
pretation of History. It looks upon history as 
the Drama of the Will of God. All events are 
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determined by Him. Systematised as it was in 
Europe, it was inevitable that the theory should 
have been woven round the figure of Christ, 
‘Its earliest apologists sought to show how the 
world had followed a divine plan in its long 
preparation for the life of Christ. From this 
central fact of all history, mankind should conti¬ 
nue through war and suffering until the Divine 
plan was completed at the judgement day. The 
fate of nations is in God’s hands; history is 
the revelation of His wisdom and power. Whether 
He intervenes directly by miracle or merely 
sets his laws in operation. He is the master of 
men’s fate.’ {Encyclopaedia Britannica). Bishop 
Bousset worked out this theory in great 
detail (in his famous Histoire Universelle) and 
sought to prove that the key to the imderstanding 
of History was in the Will of God. But the Will 
does not work, in the very nature of things, 
overtly and palpably; it works, he said, through 
secondary and natural causes. And it is to these 
latter that we have to turn for guidance in our 
study. Logically pursued, this theory led one 
to these ‘secondary and natural causes’ for 
explanations of history rather than to an in¬ 
ferential Will of God. 

In India we have the theory of the Time-Cycle 
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which though it may not correspond fully with 
the aforesaid Theological theory, yet has some¬ 
thing in common with it based as it is on Puranic 
theology. According to this tradition, the move¬ 
ment of the universe is entirely dependent upon 
the character of the particular period of Cycle, 
the age through which it is passing. There are 
four periods in the Cycles of Time through which 
creation is ceaselessly revolving. Each Age has 
its own governing motif—the Yuga-Dharma. 
Thus in the first Age, the Krita Yuga, man is 
perfect; society is ideal. Each hves by his own 
effort, realisation and achievement— krta. The 
second Age is the Treta Yuga, the Age of Laws 
and Rituals. Treta refers to Treta Agni—the 
fire to be worshipped, symbolising the ritualist 
character of the time. This is followed by the 
Dvapara Yuga—the Age of scepticism. Doubt, 
result of intellectual efflorescence. Dvapara is 
that which has two Yugas preceeding it. Dva¬ 
para is also a synonym for doubt. And doubt 
once entered leads irresistibly to the fall, the 
Age of Kali, when Dharma, virtue, ebbs. That 
is the last age of the Cycle when things are 
irremediably wrong and mankind rushes head¬ 
long to perdition. At the end of this Cycle the 
creation once more passes round into the first 
6 
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Age and so the procession goes on. All is the 
working-out of the Time-Cycle, kdlacakra, and 
the central fact which governs everything is the 
Yuga-Dharma, the Dharma of the Age which 
in the last analysis is indeed the Will of the 
Lord. 

The limitations of such theories are obvious. 
They belittle human personality and shift the 
onus of responsibility wholly on an entity be¬ 
yond the cosmos. Man sinks into an insigni¬ 
ficant creature tied helplessly to the workings of 
an extra-cosmic Will or Law. Whatever the 
occult tradition embodied in this way, clearly 
it cannot be accepted as a rational explanation of 
the workings of human societes. 

The next theory we take up for consideration 
seeks to find the all-sufficing explanation not 
in God’s Will but in God’s chosen race. It is 
the character of the Race which is produced 
that decides the nature and quality of the civi¬ 
lisation. There is a race which has been specially 
designed by Nature to rule and govern; the rest 
are to accept its domination. Wherever this 
scheme of Providence has been fully accepted 
and worked, there you see the most brilliant 
results. This theory was developed at length 
during the early years of the last century by 
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M. Comte do Gobineau who held that the Nordic 
Man equipped with special spiritual and mental 
superiority, possessed the key of civilisation in 
his hands. He was the ‘blond beast’ of Nietzsche. 
The Nordic blood it was that shaped the des¬ 
tinies of the early Romans and the Greeks. 
The connotation of the superior race was rendered 
elastic so as to include the whole of the Teutonic 
peoples and later the Aryan race from whom 
originally the great civilisation-pioneers had 
branched out. ‘It formed a special breed of 
men, whose various branches have dominated 
every civilised region of the world.’ A civilisation 
founded by such a race, they said, is the highest; 
it maintains its quality and achievement as long 
as the race maintains its purity. But with the 
deterioration in race purity, the debasement 
and decline of the civilisation commences. It was 
with a view to stop such a downward movement 
that Madison Grant soimded the alarm in America 
when he called for severe restriction of immigra¬ 
tion of Southern Europeans so that the element 
of Nordic blood in the American race may not 
get reduced, thereby impairing the quality of 
their civilisation. 

Now it is a question that is open to more than 
one ahswer whether race intermixture is pro- 
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ductive of beneficial results or the contrary. 
History is strewn with instances of civilisations 
springing up with abundant vitality when fresh 
blood was infused in the older peoples. Besides, 
is there anything like pure race ? We are afraid 
there is none. Even assuming for a moment 
that civilisation is synonymous with the White 
or Aryan or Nordic race, what about the contri¬ 
butions of the Yellow race who have one of the 
oldest of civilisations to their credit ? What 
about the Red race in the Americas who have 
fathered at least four important civilisations, viz. 
Andean, Mayan, Yucatec and the Mexic ? We 
have no historical record of the contributions 
of the Black race. But such bits of their customs 
and culture as survive in their music and dance 
do point to a past heritage now sunk into the 
sands of time. 

Besides, it is a fact to be noted that environ¬ 
mental changes do make for differences even 
among peoples of the same race-stock. The 
descendants of the Anglo-saxon emigrants popu¬ 
lating the continent of Australasia today could 
hardly be said to have kept their racial charac¬ 
teristics uninfluenced by the southern environment 
they have inhabited for generations now. The 
changes in the lives of the descendants of the 
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Dutch and English settlers in South Africa are 
another instance to the point. 

That brings us to the claim of the Geographical 
Interpretation of History to give the correct clue 
to the rise and decadence of societies. According 
to this theory of which Montesquieu is a noted 
protagonist, it is the nature of the physical 
environment and the climatic conditions that go 
to determine the very character and temperament 
of the men inhabiting the country and conse¬ 
quently the shape of the society that ensues. 
In the colder climates, men are energetic and 
industrious; in the tropics they are enervated 
and prize idleness and sloth over everything else. 
(Non-activity is for them the highest conceivable 
good and therefore a special feature of Heaven; 
heat with which they are oppressed constantly 
is the dominating feature of Hell.) Hence it 
is that all empires have been founded by the 
vigorous invader from the cold North. The 
chmatic factor has tipped the scale in favour of 
the invigorating northerner. Apart from climate, 
purely physical factors like coast-lines, deltas, 
rivers play a large part in the founding of king¬ 
doms and societies. How many civiUsations 
sprang up on the coasts of the Mediterranian? 
And how many have disappeared from the face 
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of the earth with the desiccation of the vegetation 
or with the advent of more violent physical 
disturbances ? 

To these questions posed by the champions 
of the theory, the opponents put a coimter- 
question. Have not great nations appeared every¬ 
where on earth in totally different cUmates ? 
Have environments of the same nature given birth 
to identical or at least similar outbursts of activity? 
Why is it that we do not find nomadic societies 
of the kind found in Eurasian and Afrasian 
Steppes in the parallel environments ‘of the 
prairies of North America, the Llanos of Vene¬ 
zuela, the Pampas of Argentina’ until they were 
developed by western emigrants ? They point, 
for instance, to the Andean civilisation on a 
high plateau as contrasted with the primitive 
state prevailing in the Amazonian forests below. 
‘Was then’, one asks, ‘the plateau the reason 
why the Andean society forged ahead of its savage 
neighbours ? Before we admit the idea we ought 
to glance at the same equatorial lattitudes in 
Africa where the East African highlands fringe 
the forests of the Congo Basin. We shall find 
then in Africa the plateau was no more productive 
of a civilised society than the tropical forests of 
a great river valley.’ 
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We need not proceed with the question further 
but only observe that climatic and geographical 
factors could at best operate as incentives or 
circumscribing factors and that too only as long as 
man has not acquired sufficient means to control, 
conquer and use his environments to his best 
advantage. They cannot be said to have a decisive 
or even predominant say in the birth and growth 
of human societies. 

And then we have the Economic Interpretation 
of History. According to this Historical Mate¬ 
rialism or Economic Determinism, propoimded 
with such devastating effect by Karl Marx who 
is its high priest, the economic is the fundamental 
factor in the progress of society. It is the eco¬ 
nomic pressure that effected the transition of 
humanity from its primitive hunting and pastoral 
stage into the agricultural and handicraft age— 
a transition that was marked with momentous 
consequences. No less was the economic factor 
determinant of the next change-over to the 
Industrial and Machine Age. Political, social 
and other struaures stand on the sohd founda¬ 
tion of economic realities. Nations fight and die, 
not for idealistic and altruistic purposes, but 
for economic advantages. Behind the fa9ade of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, the slogans of 
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the French Revolution, lay the brutal fact that 
a new bourgeois class had arisen in France which 
wanted to wrest control and power from the 
older feudal classes. It is the economic staying 
power that determines the life and strength of 
a society. Egj'pt was powerful once because of 
its iron, England because of her tin mines in 
former days and of coal in the modem. Sheer 
economic pressure and necessity will force the 
vast proletariats of the world to unite and ride 
rough-shod over the bourgeois classes and assert 
themselves so as to usher in a new era of classless, 
stateless society. 

Such an explosive doctrine as this has naturally 
vehement adherents and equally determined op¬ 
ponents. Suffice it to say, the economic motive 
has indeed an important role in the development 
of human communities; but that could not be 
by any means the sole determining factor. Man 
—and after all it is aggregates of men that cons¬ 
titute societies—is much more than an economic 
animal, in spite of Karl Marx. The physical 
necessities of life do not exhaust his requirements 
though, we must admit, they have so far occupied 
a disproportionately large part of his attention. 
Once a certain minimum of physical comfort 
and leisure is attained he turns his attention 
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increasingly to the other parts of himself, viz. 
his emotions, his heart, his aesthetic and in¬ 
tellectual demands, the mind and even his soul. 
In fact man feels he is most himself when he is 
freed from obligations of an economic nature and 
is allowed to freely develop hi& other sides. A 
civilisation or culture is thus measured for its 
contribution to the sum-total of human progress 
by the effort it puts in towards the cultivation 
and culture of the non-physical, the mental, 
vital and psychic side of man. Man is essentially 
a mental being and the search for the key to his 
movements can be conducted most fruitfully 
along themental—^the psychological—route charted 
by the human spirit from the beginnings of time. 
Thus considered, the theories we have taken 
note of convict themselves of narrow limitation 
and one-sidedness. They explain, each of them, 
partial processes of one, although important, 
side of social progress. They account for contri¬ 
butory factors, not the decisive influences. They 
emphasise the physical basis of man to the ex¬ 
clusion of the workings of his mind and soul. 
Their attention is concentrated, as Sri Aurobindo 
observes, ‘on the external data, laws, institutions, 
rites, customs, economic factors and develop¬ 
ments, while the deeper psychological elements 
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SO important in the activities of a mental, emo¬ 
tional, ideative being like man have been very 
much neglected.’ 


II 

It is only a Psychological Theory of History 
that can give us a true insight into human social 
development, in which a specific line of progress 
is unmistakably discernible. Historians have piled 
up an imposing array of statistics of the number 
of arrested civilisations, effete civilisations and 
dead civilisations as an illustration of the utter 
futility of man’s effort in the face of the Nemesis 
of decay and disintegration to which all that is 
born of Nature is inescapably subject. Some 
authorities seriously believe that man is steadily 
deteriorating, that he cannot, try however he 
might, touch again the heights reached by those 
fathers of Grecian and Roman cultures, which 
stand ‘apparented’ to the modern Christian 
Civihsation of Europe, or the sublime heights 
lived in by the Rishis of the Vedic Age who were 
the progenitors of the Indie civilisations. There 
may be something to be said in support of this 
reading of the present state of human affairs. 
But the line of human progress is not rectilinear. 
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Human evolution proceeds in a cyclic manner. 
‘The cycles of evolution tend always upward, 
but they are cycles and do not ascend in a straight 
line. The process therefore gives the impression 
of a series of ascents and descents, but what is 
essential in the gains of the evolution is kept or, 
even if eclipsed for a time, re-emerges in new 
forms suitable to the new ages.’ (Sri Aurobindo) 
Thus when the evolutionary movement in its 
spiral rotation turns round and round, it seems to 
come back to the same old point, relapse from 
the height previously attained; but that is only 
an appearance. The direction of the move con¬ 
tinues to be upward. Sri Aurobindo’s exposition 
of the Psychological Stages through which 
Human sociological evolution has proceeded opens 
a fresh vista peering into the rich future towards 
which humanity is being determined by the cumu¬ 
lative action of its meaningful past and labouring 
present. 

Human society passes through certain distinct 
periods, each with its special stress on a particular 
faculty of the human being—the whole movement 
tending towards a well-planned integral cultiva¬ 
tion and development of the entire complex 
personality. Thus beginning with what may be 
called the Symbolic Age, humanity passes succes- 
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sively into the Typal, the Conventional, the age 
of Individualism and Reason, followed by the 
Subjective Age which ultimately opens out in 
the consummative Spiritual Age. 

Societies, in their early periods, are always 
governed by a strong symbohc mentality. They 
are highly imaginative and religious and are 
readily prone to read into things more than what 
meets the physical eye. Objects and phenomena 
in external nature provide for them images 
for things and facts in their own personal life. 
Thus for instance in the early age of the Vedic 
Rishis in India, the hill with its rising plateaus 
recalled to their mind an image of human life 
with its ever-soaring heights. The flowing rivers 
image the ever current flow of life-energies. 
Not merely that. To their religious imagination, 
everything in the physical universe was instinct 
with Something else that stood behind. And with 
a daring natural to the uninhibited, intuitively 
guided mind of the age, attempts were made to 
break through the veils and live out the higher 
truths, first in the inner life and then in the outer 
with the appropriate use of symbolic forms. 
It goes without saying that the highest achieve¬ 
ments of such a period were always confined to 
the select of the society who took care to guard 
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the Mysteries; but the impress of this symbolic 
structure of life was left on the entire society. 
Such were the societies in Early Egypt, Greece, 
Chaldea and India. The whole of life, its cusoms, 
institutions came to be so formed as to be the 
symbols constantly pointing to the existence 
and active participation of God or Gods from 
above and around. In this Symbohc Age religion 
and spiritual practice were not parts of life; 
they were indeed the whole of it. The Spiritual 
Idea standing at the centre was all-dominating. 
It is only with the passage of time that a shift of 
emphasis is descemible, a shift from the activating 
spiritual truth around which the entire symbolic 
institutions were built up to the organisation of 
the psychological and ethical framework to 
stabilise the working of the Idea. Attention is 
now rivetted on the formulation of Types. That 
is the Typal Age when Ideals come to be set 
up and pursued for their own sake. It is the 
Dharma that is paramount. The spiritual truth 
behind the institutions is not completely for¬ 
gotten but tends to be relegated progressively 
into the background. But a time does come in 
the life of the society when its attention is so 
much absorbed in the external machinery, ex¬ 
ternal rituals and ceremonies that the Truth 
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which they are supposed to serve is altogether 
lost to sight. That is the Conventional Age of 
which Medieval Europe and pre-Buddhist India 
provide striking examples. ‘The conventional 
stage of human society is born when the external 
supports, the outward expressions of the spirit 
or the idea become more important than the 
idea, the body or even the clothes more important 
than the person.’ (Sri Aurohindo) 

The climax of this tendency is the establish¬ 
ment and even enforcement of the rule of rigid 
hierarchies, traditional forms and authorities to 
the utter exclusion of the spirit of the Truth 
which has in fact departed. It is the ‘petrified 
typal figure’ that rules; the old truths have 
been lost, the conventions and practices that 
aped them have also lost all significance. They 
survive by sheer force of custom and habit. 
This chasm between the conventional form and 
the original truth cannot continue to last without 
rendering the position intolerable and provoking 
challenges to this rule of the sham. Men can 
no longer tolerate the tyranny of forms and they 
set about with such aids as Reason, Doubt, 
Scepticism, to storm and demolish the ramparts 
of the whole brood of forms, conventions, types 
and symbols and seek to refind the lost truth. 
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That is the end of the Conventional Age and the 
commencement of the Age of Individualism and 
Reason. The stifling reign of the Yajnikas and 
the Pundits can only be ended by the relentless 
logic of Nirvana. 

If the Symbolic Age sees the blossoming and 
exercise of the intuitive and spiritual faculties 
of man and if the Typal Age marks the cul¬ 
ture and development of the psychological and 
ethical side, the Individualist Age is predomi¬ 
nantly the reign of Reason. Man begins to 
doubt everything, question everything and would 
want to be satisfied unto his reason before 
accepting anything as valid. This is the age of 
scepticism, of revolt, in the crucible of which 
all hitherto accepted standards and conventions 
have to pass, if they are to survive and claim the 
allegiance of the human mind which is out to 
find the Truth. The most notable outflowering 
of this time-spirit is to be seen in modem 
Europe. Of course. Reason needs a certain touch¬ 
stone wherewith to test its discoveries, a standard 
of its own for proper assessment of values. And 
this the European mind has foimd in Physical 
Science. The services of this era of Physical 
Science and development of Reason in the clearing 
of much ground of accumulated, dead-weight 
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conventionalism and stagnant orthodoxy cannot 
be overestimated. No doubt there has arisen 
another danger from the other end viz. a reluc¬ 
tance to accept anything which does not stand 
the test of purely empirical Physical Science 
and consequently a threatened impoverishment 
of the heritage of knowledge and life open to man. 
Fortunately the danger seems to have passed. 
In its efforts to expand its domain. Physical 
Science has burst its self-imposed boundaries 
and has stumbled upon phenomena which can 
only be satisfactorily explained by sciences which 
base themselves not upon matter as the sole 
reality, but proceed upon other, and what are 
increasingly coming to be recognised as larger 
and more powerful, bases of existence, viz. life, 
thought and the Soul. The gaze of the thinker 
is turned to these subtler layers of man where 
he feels for the governing Truth of the Indi¬ 
vidual and the Society. The turn is towards the 
subjective and marks the beginning of the Sub¬ 
jective Age. Nietzsche’s Will to be^ Bergson’s 
Elan Vital are the signposts of this turn towards 
the enthronement of Life in the place of Matter 
as the sole determining principle in existence. 
The attempt however was bound to failfor, 
while the life-principle is undoubtedly the most 
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dynamic in the constitution of man, there are 
other deeper and higher principles which can 
and do exercise a directional control over the 
operations of the life-force in him and his society. 
Dissatisfied with their expectations from the 
Life-eidolon, attempts are made to tap the other 
foxmtain-sources like those of mind and the 
subhminal parts of man. The astonishing growth 
of the science of psychology and para-psychology 
and experiments to guide men and events, even 
public affairs, in the light of their conclusions 
are an immistakable sign of this subjectivism in 
approach to the problems of life that is a revealing 
feature of the present-day world. 

The central truth of life however eludes the 
grasp on all these levels of the complex personality 
of man for the simple reason that the essentially 
motivating forces and impulsions issue from a 
deeper truth—^the soul. The soul of man is the 
true fulcrum of his existence and the key to the 
all-rovmd happiness of the individual and the 
establishment of true harmony in the collectivity 
is to be foimd there alone from where Love and 
Harmony well up in their native fount. When 
this fact comes to be recognised, as indeed it is 
being gradually done at the present moment, that 
will be a sure indication of the right turn of human 
7 
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mind. For once it is recognised that man can find 
his true happiness and goal only if he shifts his 
centre of activity and vision to a deeper base within 
himself—^that is to say, if he develops the values of 
the soul, erects a synthesis out of them and lives out 
his life in conformity with this guiding light to lead 
him,—once this need is intimately felt and re¬ 
cognised, man is bound to take, sooner or later, 
steps to give practical shape to this perception of 
truth in his own life. Such endeavours have 
been there for long ages, it may be said, and they 
have not made much difference to humanity at 
large. While the point may be conceded, we must 
note one important difference in the present-day 
awakening to this need and the past way of look¬ 
ing at the question. Today, it is not merely the 
individual who seeks the inner light for his per¬ 
sonal deliverance and upliftment. There is a 
general awakening to the necessity of setting the 
soul-factor operate more openly and effectively, 
not merely for the solution of the individual 
problem, but much more as the only possible 
answer to the larger problem, the one remedy 
for the ills with which humanity is so acutely 
afflicted. This tendency as it spreads, indicates 
that we are on the threshold of the age of fulfil¬ 
ment—^the Spiritual Age, Satya Yuga, towards 
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which humanity has been all along struggling to 
ascend and for which it has equipped itself with a 
progressive many-sided development of the 
various members of its corporate being. 

In the light of this approach, we will see that 
the theories we considered earlier, while inade¬ 
quate in themselves as explanations of the sense 
and direction of the social development of man, 
do get after all a respectable standing ground in 
the larger perspective. Each of them explains to 
a considerable extent the mode of working of the 
Human Evolutionary Spirit, its process of selec¬ 
tion and effectuation in the material world. 
Even the theological theory has its value in as much 
as it emphasises that the movement of the uni¬ 
verse is not aimless; it is governed and directed 
with a Purpose—whatever the purpose be. It is 
this purposive Spirit that lends significance to the 
details in its field of working and once we under¬ 
stand the nature of its Goal and the route of its 
movement as elucidated in Sri Aurobindo’s 
treatment of the question we are better equipped 
to appreciate the past and present trends of 
human thought on the progress of mankind at 
large. 



ON COMMUNISM 


Some years ago when a French pohtician 
observed that a man who is not a socialist at 19 
has no heart and one who is a socialist at 21 has 
no head, his sardonic humour sent round a hila¬ 
rious applause. We do not exactly remember 
the age limits; but it is enough for our piup)ose 
to note that he truly voiced what was a generally 
held opinion that socialism was a luxury of the 
irresponsible and was botmd to wither away when 
faced with the stern reaUties of life and respon- 
sibihty. History however has belied this optimistic 
hope. Sociahsm and Commimism of which the 
former is the “lower phase” have grown from 
strength to strength till today they very nearly 
engulf half the globe within the folds of their red 
banner. Communism has its adherents in every 
land and, be it noted, there are a number of res¬ 
ponsible intellectuals, ideaUsts and reformers to 
be coimted among them. This doctrine has cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the masses of workers 
and peasants in a manner which even organised 
religions like Christianity or militant ones like 
Islam failed to do. What is the basis of such a 
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philosophy of life, a title to which Communism 
puts forward an exclusive claim? What is the 
secret of its phenomenal growth and world-wide 
ramifications? And how far is it a solution to the 
problems confronting us? And finally what is the 
position of a country like India vis-d-vis the world 
movement of Communism? These are the main 
questions that have been dealt with vigour and 
logic in this brief booklet. Communism and its 
Indian Props^, The author has done well to go 
to the very source-works like Das Kapital and 
expositions by Lenin, Stalin, etc. for quotations 
and authority in support of his arguments expos¬ 
ing the radically wrong basis of approach to life by 
the Communist and in demonstrating the ways 
and means in which this insecure, fallacious 
doctrine is sought to be universally propagated. 

Karl Marx in collaboration with Frederik Engels 
issued in 1848 the famous Communist Manifesto 
enunciating the principles of the Movement that 
was to go by his name. A thorough and detailed 
exposition of Communism as a social ideology 
was presented by Marx in the three volumes of 
Das Kapital, the first of which was published by 


^ By C. Parameswaran. New World-order Publications, 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 
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him in 1867 and the other two posthumously 
arranged and published in 1885 and 1894 
good friend Engels. This ‘Marxian theory with 
its subjective and objective details (was) enriched 
and perfected with the practical wisdom’, gained 
while leading the successful socialist revolution 
in Russia, by Lenin who is ‘esteemed as the 
continuator of the Marxist line’. This Marxist- 
Leninist Theory is the only valid basis though 
there have been differences regarding its inter¬ 
pretation as exemplified by the Stalinist and 
Trotskyite schools of Communism. 

The basic assumption of Communism is that 
matter is the only source of life. It is the laws 
inherent in unintelligent Matter acting mechani¬ 
cally that bring about historical development- 
changes. Man is not a free agent. He is severely 
limited by the operation of economic factors which 
in themselves are dependent upon the particular 
methods of production current in the society. 
Changes in society are ‘mainly the results of 
alterations of economic relations brought on 
by changing methods of production and 
distribution’ {Francis Coker). There is a 
continual state of conflict between the classes 
that own the means of production and the classes 
that toil to produce. The former are the hour- 
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geoisie and the latter the workers—to be organised 
as the proletariat. ‘The bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat are not fixed entities. The bourgeoisie, 
the ruling class of today constituted the prole¬ 
tariat, the oppressed working class of yesterday; 
it is a continuous and continuing process, 
automatic’. ‘The time for a final overthrow 
and total destruction of the bourgeoisie class in 
every country in the world’ is now. A dictatorship 
of the working class and the establishment of a 
socialist State is the immediate desideratum. The 
transition to the ‘higher phase’ of an entirely com¬ 
munist, classless and stateless society is sure, but 
how it is going to be brought about nobody knows. 
Lenin himself, characterised by a recent European 
writer as an ‘honest thinker’ in contradistinc 
tion to Stalin whom he calls a most ‘dishonest 
thinker’ for the felicity with which he handles 
history to prove the infallibility of his Bible, 
admits : 

“...And as soon as equality is achieved for all 
members of society in relation to ownership of 
the means of production, that is, equality of labour 
and equality of wages, humanity will inevitably 
be confronted with the question of advancing 
further, from formal equality to actual equality. 
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i.e., to the operation of the rule, ‘From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs’. By what stages, by means of what practical 
measures humanity will proceed to this supreme 
aim we do not and cannot know.”^ 

Meanwhile the revolution must be promoted. 
The means used are secondary. All means are' 
legitimate as long as they serve the End. And 
here is Karl Marx declaring epigrammatically, 
*Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant 
with a new one’. 

Naturally in such a scheme of things all that 
pertains to the non-physical side of man, his 
heart, his mind and his soul, is dismissed as use¬ 
less effervescence. Religion, spirituality become 
the ‘opiates’ with which the bourgeoisie in power 
hold the others down. The author has dis¬ 
cussed the much advertised ‘freedom of religion’ 
in Soviet Russia and exposed the communist 
strategy on the point by quoting from Lenin, 
who held that ‘religious prejudices’ were stuck 
deep among the masses and that it was not prudent 
to dissipate energy on this front because ‘unity in 
this revolutionary struggle of the oppressed class 


^ The State and Revolution by V.I. Lenin. 
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for the creation of a paradise on earth is more 
important to us than unity of opinion among the 
proletarians about a paradise in heaven. That is 
why we do not and we must not proclaim our 
atheism in our programme.’ 

The author notes with alarm the dangerous 
spread of this misanthropic Gospel in the post¬ 
war world of disequilibrium, particularly in 
Asia and analyses the technique of the Moscow- 
directed agents to function under any labels and 
foment unrest and deepen the cleavage in society 
so as to render it ‘ripe’. People in India are a 
helpless witness to the skilful manipulation of 
economically and politically deteriorating condi¬ 
tions by the Communists to their own advantage 
not merely in the areas of Telangana, the hill 
tribes of Central and Eastern India, but m West 
Bengal and East Punjab where roving masses of 
disappointed and desperate refugees provide a 
fertile ground for the neo-saviour with the sickle 
and the hammer. The author has expressed his 
apprehension that Kashmir is following suit and 
recent events^ like the Governing body of the 
All Jammu and Kashmir National Conference 
‘bolting its doors against the members of the 
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exploiter class’ are shown to be straws indicating 
the wind. 

We may not agree with the author’s analysis 
of the various forces making for the growth 
of Communism in India; but we whole-heartedly 
accept his reading that ‘Marxism succeeds because 
the ruling conditions in India have no integral 
or direct affinity or connection with the (natural 
Indian) foundation’. To re-form the entire 
fabric of the national life more and more in 
conformity with the genius of the soil which 
expressed itself in the high Ideals of Dharma— 
not the dogma and the conventional load of 
beliefs and injunctions which pass under the 
name at present—but the broad, hving and catho¬ 
lic way of life in which every individual, whatever 
his or her station in life, every community what¬ 
ever its function in the corporate life, has his or 
her or its just claims recognised and provided 
for by the Society, a Dharma which contains 
in itself the seeds of the highest outflowering of 
the freedom of the individual and the society in 
all the fields of life—economic, political, social 
and spiritual—would seem to be the one way of 
setting right the twist which threatens to 
misshape the destiny of a nation. 
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It is a happy sign of the change in the time- 
temper that prophets of doom no longer hold the 
field as they once did. Spengler and Dean Inge 
are justly forgotten as bad dreams. Men are no 
more content to be told that they are afflicted 
with malaise and, what is worse, they are going to 
die of it. To diagnose the ills of society well 
enough might indicate a comparatively rich power 
of penetrative analysis. But to pronounce a 
verdict of inevitability of death sooner or later 
helps nobody. The human spirit refuses to be 
convinced that its age-long labour is destined to 
sink into an inglorious failure; it refuses to recon¬ 
cile itself with fatalism. The world today knows 
very well that it is not in the pink of health. It 
is eagerly looking for an effective remedy which 
will set it on its feet again towards a happier 
future which human instinct somehow feels to be 
its own. And the various attempts which are at 
present being made to study the workings of 
human society and to plan and experiment with a 
view to its betterment, are to be welcomed as an 
earnest of active human faith in its high destiny. 
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The author of the present book^ is indeed, as 
its blurb describes, a lover of humanity. He feels 
intensely for the vast masses of people over 
the world who are condemned to a life of poverty 
and ignorance and presents a solution which he 
firmly believes will help build humanity into a 
faithful image of its Creator. 

He makes a study of the beginnings and 
growth of human society from its primitive 
infancy, the barbaric age, and traces its develop¬ 
ment through the feudal and then the capitalistic 
era and analyses the causes of the present chaos 
and drift, physical and psychological. Concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few is at the root 
of the topsyturvy economic condition of society. 
An ideal society in which all will be happy and 
free is one in which money is substituted by 
barter as means of exchange, property and classes 
are abolished along with national frontiers and 
the field cleared for a free and spontaneous work¬ 
ing in mutuality of the individual and the society. 
The change proposed is a very big one and the 
initiative has to come, in this as in all important 
movements, from the individual. The individual 

^ The World in Flames by K. K. Pradhan. Distributors: Padma 
Publications Ltd., Lakshmi Bdg., Bombay I. 
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has first to put his own house in order. He has 
to build up a harmony among the workings 
of his ‘action-side, feeling-side and intelligence- 
side’, harmony which, when perfected, will give 
him a status into what the author calls ‘Intuition’; 
the poise of the Creator himself. The creative 
Godhead, he adds, is simply a harmonious poise 
of Sat-Chit-Ananda, the Original prototype of 
our Reason-Activity-Feeling; and the attainment 
of a corresponding poise first by individuals and 
then through their efforts, by a larger and larger 
section of mankind, would seem to be, according 
to the author, the one and ultimate solution for 
the myriad ills of human society. 

We wUl not concern omselves with the tena- 
bility or otherwise of this equation of the creative 
Godhead with the particular ‘poise in Intuition’ 
nor enter into a discussion of whether a balanced 
working of the physical, emotive and mental 
(intellectual) faculties of man constitutes an entry 
into the realm of Intuition. The question is whe¬ 
ther such a balance or harmony—whatever its 
name and whatever its feasibility within the 
the present formula—could provide the key to 
the eradication of man’s imperfection of nature 
which really lies at the root of all his problems. 
Correction of the vmbridled movements of the 
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physical active being, promotion and development 
of the emotional side in the uplifting light of 
Reason with the ideal of a complete harmony 
among all the three faculties bring us, to what 
we would call in our parlance, the sdttwic ideal 
of manhood. But is that enough ? A nature such 
as man’s which is embedded in its roots in layers 
of Ignorance and its diverse manifestations, which 
is subject to the operations of the lower prakriti, 
will still be fundamentally the same, however 
much you may control, regulate, modify and 
beautify its expressions. “The golden chain must 
be broken no less than the leaden fetters” {Sri 
Aurobindo). And for this purpose there must be 
effected a radical change in the normal con¬ 
sciousness of man. Unless there is change in 
the inner basis of action, his very point d’appui, 
all external permutations and combinations in 
the social set-up will not succeed in bringing 
lasting happiness to man. 

As the author repeatedly observes, to 
understand the meaning and goal of creation one 
must listen to the Vedantic message of Sat- 
Chit-Ananda. But we could hardly accept 
his interpretation of the famous formula. Nor 
can we subscribe to his description of Intuition 
as the ‘seat of pure feeling and sharpened wisdom’. 
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Intuition is something other and much more. It 
is a power of the Higher Consciousness. And 
even such a power cannot by itself bring about the 
crucial change in the nature of man. That can 
be done only by a spiritual discipline that can 
build an inner life in which man learns, by a prog¬ 
ressive deepening and heightening of his con¬ 
sciousness, to effect a total change in the very 
texture of his being, a change which reflects itself 
in his Knowledge that is effective in action. 



Section Four 
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BASIS OF INDIAN CULTURE 


We often hear it said that Indian civilization is 
spiritual in character and it is the mission of 
India to lead the world spiritually. What does 
spiritual leadership mean in the context ? Does 
it mean that India is to be a priest, a Brahmin of 
the old type, a hermit nation claiming authority 
in matters of religion while remaining content 
to be led by others in matters temporal ? In 
other words, does spiritual development imply 
of necessity a backwardness in the sphere of hfe, 
of material affluence and intellectual progress ? 
And why is it said that of all countries India is 
specially fitted for giving a lead in the line of 
the spirit ? 

A nation is not a mere conglomeration of 
individuals with the geographical extension of 
earth peopled by them. It is a living corporate 
whole, with a hfe and soul of its own. It is a 
collective expression, on a super-individual level, 
of the thoughts, aspirations and endeavours of the 
people inhabiting it. Each people develops a 
particular way of life with certain common 
features distinguishing it from another with differ- 
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ent features and it is in the laboratory of the 
nation-unit that Nature carries on this experiment 
of developing and perfecting distinctive civiliza¬ 
tions. Each nation is thus a ground for developing 
what is its innate aptitude which expresses 
itself in the ideals that come to be moulded and 
govern the life-effort of its people. 

The results of such endeavours are its special 
contribution to the sum-total of human progress. 
Thus, for instance, ancient Hellas developed a 
civilisation and culture which had for its central 
idea the perfection of the body and a certain 
aesthesis and refinement of the mind. The Roman 
laid a special stress on the organisation of life : 
Law and order were the keynotes of the Roman 
civilisation. The Hebrew peoples developed a 
culture which was predominantly ethical in 
character. In all notable civilisations, it will 
be observed, the basis of approach to life and the 
governing spirit that moves the ideals and shapes 
the culture are different from those of another. 
In India, from the earliest times, the bent of 
her people has been decidedly spiritual. 

There has been a broad universal recognition 
that behind the truths of the body, life and mind 
stands a greater Truth, the truth of the Spirit. 
To grow into the light of this higher Truth 
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has been all along considered to be the one aim 
of refined life. It is this Truth of the spirit that 
supports the existence of the individual from 
within as his soul ; it is again this very Truth 
that sustains the working of the universe. The 
Truth is Satyam; its way of working is the 
Right— Rtam. To build up all life, inner and 
outer, according to this Ritam, which later came 
to be known as Dharma, has been the governing 
motive of the Indian way of life. The values of 
the soul are given prime importance; all is 
considered against this background. 

Beginning with the Vedic dawn the Indian 
mind has been dominated by this one master-idea. 
But there has been a rich activity in the spheres 
of life and mind. Preoccupation with the culture 
of the soul has not meant lack of development 
of the body and mind. “Spirituahty itself does 
not flourish on earth in the void, even as our 
mountain-tops do not rise like those of an 
enchantment of dream out of the clouds without 
a base” (Sri Aurobindo). Most far reaching 
experiments were carried on in the field of 
politics, statecraft, commerce, religion, the various 
arts numbering sixty-four in their opulence, and 
in many other branches of human life; and yet 
this unparalleled activity was indeed possible 
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because the strength that informed it welled 
out of the depths of the soul of the race which 
wanted to find the widest expression for itself. 

It may be asked, and very relevantly, whether 
it was not this obsession with the things of the 
spirit that was rather responsible for the later 
decay and stupor of the nation. Such a question 
arises from a too common confusion in the 
popular mind of what is but one phase of the 
spiritual history of the country in its entire 
course. The theory of illusionism which it is 
alleged turned the Indian will away from life, 
was only one of the many interesting summit- 
views gained by the soul in its spiritual 
adventure. The fact is, the springs of Indian 
spirituality ceased to course upward encrusted as 
they became with drying growths of latter day 
ritualism, dogma and superstition and this deve¬ 
lopment coincided with the transition of the 
Indian civilisation into a state of overripeness 
after an unusually long period of active life. 

But this essential stamp of spirituality on the 
people remains. It is indelible. The commonest 
individual here has a natural belief in the exis¬ 
tence of a Power higher than himself, an inborn 
conviction that there is a law of Right, Truth 
and Justice governing the order of the Cosmos ; 
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he has an instinctive regard for the higher values 
of life and for those who seek to reaUse them in 
practice. This tendency to weigh everything in 
the scale of spiritual verities, to determine the 
course of life in accordance with the demands 
of the Truth of the Soul which is recognised as 
the one Ultimate Reality that invests everything 
with meaning—this innate tendency, is the 
peculiar heritage of the Indian people. To this 
vision, nothing is valid unless it can justify itself 
in the eye of the monitor-soul. It goes without 
saying that such an outlook transcends the limi¬ 
tations of all codes of conduct, moral and other, 
even the norms of rehgion. For the soul and 
the Spirit are above all rehgion and their hold 
and sway can be felt and grown into in the depths 
of the being by all alike, by the sinner as well 
as by the righteous, by men of all rehgions or no 
religion. Such is the cathohc spirit of the Indian 
culture. 

The nation has awakened after a long torpor 
of sleep. Its hfe and mind have begun to throb 
with vigour but yet with a restlessness, not sure 
of the direction. In the absence of a guiding 
load-star their movement is very likely to be 
erratic. What is to be this guiding principle ? 
Without doubt that which is imbedded in the 
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genius of its people. It is the highest Truth 
of the Spirit which alone can be her watchword. 
Eidola of life-power, money-power, physical 
might have been enthroned in their ugly regalia 
by other nations. Let India remain true to her 
tradition and refuse to swerve from the noble 
path of the Aryan. Only thus can she rise in her 
true stature and only so can she find lasting 
solutions to the many problems that confront 
her. 

For the problems of a nation, like the problems 
of the individual, cannot be truly solved on short¬ 
term considerations of expediency. They have 
to be fearlessly met on their densest levels and 
that can be done only with the courage and light 
of the Spirit which cares not for the immediate 
consequences, provided the values of the 
highest are worked out and held aloft. To 
proceed on principles may not be fruitful im¬ 
mediately, but it promotes the inner stamina 
and confidence and an increasing fight of wisdom 
which prevail in the end. That is a way of looking 
at things which is peculiarly our own and it 
behoves us to put it into practice and give a lead 
to other nations in emphasising the values of 
the Soul and the truth of the Spirit even on a 
collective level to the subordination of every 
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Other interest. Seen in this light, the endeavour 
that is being made at present to shape the policy 
of the State strictly on principles of Right and 
Justice may be considered, so far as it goes, a 
beginning in the right direction, although the 
basis of these principles is yet to be fully 
recognised and given its full value. 

The problems besetting the world at large, 
the problems of disharmony, disunity, disequi¬ 
librium can be seen and tackled in the proper 
perspective only from the deeper levels of our 
living and being. Most of the attempted solu¬ 
tions have failed because they proceeded from the 
limited groove of the mind, the limitations of 
which have been themselves responsible for 
half the ills of modern society. To deal with 
them with a different vision and a different ap¬ 
proach characteristic of the Indian ideal of 
Spiritual Unity and Harmony would be a 
development of great promise to the whole 
humanity. 

That, India is best fitted to do by reason of 
her long tradition and the inner development 
of her soul which have enabled her to take na¬ 
turally to the key of the Spirit. India may and 
could lead in many other spheres of life as well 
by virtue of the immense potentialities of her 
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brain-power and natural resources. She can 
equip herself at no distant date with the best 
that Science could provide. 

These inevitable developments can accompany 
or follow. But her distinctive contribution has 
to be something else. She is to show the possi¬ 
bility and the way of replacing mental ideals 
that have come to their dead end, by living spiritual 
truths which could be rendered operative on 
the collective level, even as they have been 
indeed all along recognised a necessity on the 
individual level. 

The Dhamma of the Buddha, the balm of Love 
offered by the Saint of Calvary, the Unity of 
all Existence in Godhead hymned in the Upa- 
nishads, have yet to be made effective and dynamic 
forces in the collective life of Man. The time 
is come in the evolution of the race when these 
truths are to be translated into the life of the 
communities. But not all nations are yet compe¬ 
tent to attempt it outright. They are in various 
stages of psychological growth and have not 
fully developed the requisite capacity to switch 
on to the spiritual motif in the place of their 
present mental ideals and life impulsions. That 
can be done only by a nation like India whose 
Soul has sufficiently emerged and attained a 
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degree of refinement and sensitivity to higher 
and nobler values which gives it the necessary 
unction to initiate this new phase in the life of 
humanity. 



INDIAN HISTORY 


History is truly philosophy in action. It is no 
mere chronicle of kings and generals however 
great or record of battles and revolutions however 
convulsive. A history to be worth the name 
ought to be the story of the beginnings and 
rise of the people it deals with, their struggles 
and achievements, their drawbacks and failures, 
their contributions to the sum-total of human 
civilisation and progress in the varied spheres 
of life, the influences they were subject to and 
the influences they generated from their en¬ 
deavour. Individual achievements have un¬ 
doubtedly a place, an important place too, but 
only as related to the whole. The detached 
historian—we need take no notice of those 
national apologists who have long traded under 
this label—^looks upon the object of his study 
as a whole and not piecemeal, he looks above as 
well as under, analyses the motive-forces that 
actuated the life-movement of the people, traces 
developments taking into account not merely 
the laws of lineal causation but recognising the 
importance of collateral causation as well, and 
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endeavours to read the aim or Idea or Ideal 
which every society seeks to realise and express, 
consciouslyorunconsciously. Only such a study has 
value for man in as much as it sifts all that has uni¬ 
versal and permanent educative value from much 
that is of purely local and temporary significance. 
It is a chart of human effort in different times 
and climes with an unmistakable message of 
caution and guidance, hope and call to all that 
choose to profit by it. ‘Let my son often read 
and reflect on History. This is the only true 
philosophy’, said Napoleon in his last days. 
And the book before us^ can well claim, on 
many counts, to belong to this worthy class of 
profitable study. 

A Survey of Indian History is a remarkable 
book. In less than 300 pages the author, Sardar 
K.M. Panikkar, takes what he modestly 
calls ‘a bird’s-eye view of the panorama of 
Indian History’ extending ‘over five thousand 
years of unbroken succession’. He starts from 
the very beginnings of recorded Indian history 
—^the age of the Vedas, and rushes us along, 
pausing only at important junctures signified 


^ A Survey*of Indian History by K. M. Panikkar. The National 
Information Gf Publications Ltd., Bombay. 
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by the advent or exit of epoch-making person¬ 
alities, marked by events of far-reaching conse¬ 
quence. Notable wars and treaties, renowned 
emperors and generals are to him important 
milestones where he stops to look around, to 
gaze into the surrounding country, the peoples, 
their customs and their lives and reads the 
direction of the journey before proceeding ahead 
until he arrives by the long route, punctuated 
with so many appropriate halts, to the close of 
the British period and the eve of the new era 
that we are fortunate to witness. 

It is usual for books on Indian history to 
begin with the Vedic Aryans. This is, as the 
author points out, partly the result of the theories 
of Indo-Germanic scholars that all high civilisa¬ 
tion, here as elsewhere, originated with the 
Aryan emigrants. The excavations at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa however have testified to the 
existence of an indigenous civilisation which 
attained a state of social and economic life that 
speaks of some centuries of development behind 
it. Heras calls these people Proto-Indians; but 
this view has been contested by some who hold 
that these ‘Proto-Indians’ themselves are an 
earUer wave of emigrants who built up a civili¬ 
sation in India. Apart from evidence of this 
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Indus-Valley civilisation of pre-Aryan peoples, 
there have been further evidences of different 
civilisations in other parts of the country, notably 
from the later excavations in the Narbada valley. 
But as yet it has not been possible to construct 
any sufficiently clear picture of those people 
for lack of important details as also the means 
wherewith to interpret the material available. 
However, the Aryans with such records of their 
society as could be traced in the Rig Veda, 
provide a more secure starting-point. The 
author shares the general Western view that 
these ancients were ‘a vigorous nomadic people’, 
ffielievers in magic and sacrifice’ and the Rig 
Veda is a record of their early fights with the 
black Dasyus, a record of the transition of the 
Aryans from the pastoral to the agricultural stage. 
To look upon the Rig Veda as anything else, 
he continues, for instance to read higher thought 
or metaphysical speculation into it is unhistoric. 
These developments relate to a much later stage 
of their society, the post-Vedic age when the 
sages of the Upanishad appear. Of course such 
a view has no support from the Upanishads 
themselves and is opposed to indigenous Tradi¬ 
tion. Thenceforth the Aryans, who have by 
now emerged as undisputed masters of the fertile 
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land, mount a steady parabola of progress. Their 
intellectual effort was remarkable, their Dharma 
cathoUc and social framework elastic. The 
classification of Caturvarnya was gradually 
established, but these divisions were more based 
on status and culture rather than on varna or 
colour. Kshatriyas taught philosophy and 
Brahmanas fought at the head of armies ; low'er- 
class heroes sought the hand of Kshatriya 
princesses. The old distinction between the 
Aryans and the Non-aryans was maintained but 
there was provision for admittance of the latter 
into the Aryan fold. The ceremony of Vratya- 
stoma is an unmistakable evidence of it. There 
are instances of many tribes thus admitted 
coming to be known as Vratya Kshatriyas. 
Political progress kept pace with the social and 
the Indo-Gangetic plain was gradually filled up 
with growing kingdoms. By the close of the 
seventh century B.C. when ‘for the first time we 
are able to establish with some certainty a chrono¬ 
logical order for events’ we find the kingdoms 
of Magadha, Kosala, Avanti side by side with 
the Vrishnis, Bhojas and Andhakas who had a 
non-monarchical form of government and re¬ 
publics like the Lichchavis and the Mallas. The 
tendency however was for a gradual reduction 
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of the number of different groups into larger 
units, by alliance or by conquest. 

By this time however, as it happens with most 
human institutions, a certain rigidity had set in 
into the social and religious organisation of these 
people and the old rehgion and Dharma had 
a less living appeal, encrusted as they were with 
growing shells of ritual and orthodoxy. Many 
heretical sects had sprung up by the time Buddha 
appeared. There were, for instance, the Ajivikas 
(said to be Sudra Sannyasins) who denied the 
basic doctrine of Karma, the followers of Ajita 
Kesakambaten who taught that all ended with 
death and then there was the ‘very popular teacher’ 
Puma Kassapo—^a Brahmin—‘whose main doc¬ 
trine was that action was neither of merit 
nor of demerit’. What is remarkable is that 
even then there was a large freedom of thought 
and opinion in the Hindu Rehgion, so that when 
Buddhism came in, there was no clash of the 
kind we witness in the histories of other—^the 
western and near-western—countries. Both de¬ 
veloped or existed side by side as currents of 
the Aryan rehgion. As the author observes, ‘the 
exclusiveness of rehgious doctrines is a Semitic 
conception which was unknown to India for 
a long time’. 

9 
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Three centuries before the Christian era the 
Mauryan Empire had been set on a firm footing 
with Chandra Gupta on the throne, thanks to Cha- 
nakya, that genius in statecraft, and for the 
first time ‘the whole of Hindustan from the Indus 
to Brahmaputra and from the Himalayas to 
Vindhyas was organised under one effective 
authority.’ The State organisation of the 
Mauryas, the prosperity of the people of 
the time is described by the author in 
detail. He observes that ‘the taxation 
system of the Mauryan Empire is not funda¬ 
mentally different from what exists in India 
today. It is Chanakya’s revenue system that 
came down to the British and was perfected by 
them.’ Asoka was the last great king of the 
Mauryas and after his death we pass to the 
Golden Age of the Imperial Guptas which saw 
a great spread of material prosperity reflected 
in the art and architecture of the period, the 
efflorescence of Sanskrit learning,—^the redac¬ 
tion of the major Puranas and Epics, ^ popula¬ 
risation of Buddhist Kavyas hke Buddha Charita 


^ The author ascribes the preservation of these epics and other 
classics of Indian literature and tradition to the colossal effort of the 
learning of this period in redacting, renewing and re-editing them 
(by eliminating foreign and barbaric ideals which had crept into them). 
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and Soundarananda. The formulation of the 
theory of Zero and the consequent evolution of 
the Decimal System, the astronomical discoveries 
of Arya Bhatta ‘who discovered that the earth 
rotates round its own axis and who calculated 
with only a very slight margin of error the 
duration of the day,’ belong to this period 
which came to an end by the fifth century A.D. 

The author makes an interesting reference to 
Devi worship and Tantric forms of ritual pre¬ 
valent in the first century B.C. as evidenced in the 
Brihad Katha of Gunadhya and pointing to 
the fact that ceremonials of Tantric system 
were well estabhshed in the Gupta period, 
refutes the view held by some that the Tantric 
forms of worship arose from the degenerate 
forms of Buddhism and holds on the other hand 
that ‘the Guhya Samaja doctrines of the Buddhists 
clearly had their inspiration in the old time 
Tantric cults of India.’ 

All these centuries the southern Peninsula 
developed its own life practically independent of 
the northern dynasties. The Cholas, the Cheras 


He quotes Dr. Sukthankar in this connection saying ‘These are 
probably just the touches that have saved the Mahabharata from the 
fate of being consigned to the limbo of oblivion which has fallen 
tipon its sister epics like the Gilgamesh.’ 
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and the Pandyas were the three kingdoms (Trai- 
rajya) that dominated the coimtry. One notable 
feature of the southern civilisation was its mari¬ 
time contacts abroad. The author traces flourish¬ 
ing trade connections with the Middle East at 
least as far back as 1200 B.C. He draws attention 
to the Arikamedu excavations near Pondicherry 
which have revealed the existence of biisk inter¬ 
course between the southern ports and those 
of the Roman Empire. The present writer 
had occasion to visit the site when the excavations 
were in progress, and it was a revelation to him 
to see the symmetrical layout of the houses, 
the roads, the bath, the well—^all these had been 
maintained wonderfully intact beneath the soils. 
Whole potteries were found bearing the inscrip¬ 
tions of names of Roman places (of their origin) 
and traders in the first century B.C. Broken 
vases and coins were found in plenty and told the 
same story. 

There were other dynasties like the Kalingas 
on the east coast and the Satavahanas in central 
India—to the latter we owe the magnificent 
temples of Ellora and Ajanta. The Pallavas and 
the Chalukyas later inherited the tradition of 
the Satavahanas and between them dominated 
the south for nearly three centuries. 
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The maritime intercourse was not confined 
to cotmtries on the shores of the Mediterranean 
or the Persian Gulf alone, nor was it commercial 
only. Communications had been established with 
islands in the Pacific centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era. And series of emigrations, east and 
south-eastwards, took place by land across Malaya 
and by sea through the straits of Singapore. 
These expeditions were not merely of a cultural 
and religious character. They were political also 
and Hindu kingdoms were well founded in 
the early centuries after Christ, in Funan (later 
Kambuja), Borneo, Java and Sumatra. The colo¬ 
nists established a number of principalities in 
the other Indonesian islands and naturally they 
carried and established the culture and customs of 
the land of their birth from which they had 
sailed. Many of these influences and traditions 
are still strong in these islands even two thousand 
years later, uncorrupted by foreign western 
influences to which they were exposed in their 
mother-country, a fact which was well attested 
in the recent call of M. Alain Danielou to Indian 
musicians to go to Indonesia if they wanted to 
see ancient Indian orchestral music in its pure 
form. 

Kings of these colonies endowed and helped 
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to maintain universities like the Nalanda which 
were established in the north and the Kanchi in 
the south. Even after the break-up of the Gupta 
Empire in the early years of the 6th century 
A.D., the progress and prosperity of the country 
—north and south—^was not interrupted. Mo- 
narchs like Harsha and Nagabhata in the north, 
Puhkeshi in the south, added chapters of glory 
to the political, economic and literary annals 
of the country while Acharya Shankara in the 
8th century resuscitated the Hindu religion 
from the morass of ritualism in which it was 
stuck and armed it ‘with a corpus of philosophic 
doctrines, which has endured so long against 
the attacks of Islam and Christianity.’ 

The author then takes account of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in India on the eve of the Muslim 
contact (by the tenth century A.D.) which coin¬ 
cided with the period of over-ripeness and decay 
that was inevitable after such a long term of un¬ 
precedented advancement and prosperity. The 
persistent invasions of the Islamic forces from 
across the north-western frontier, attempts by 
Indian kings to repel them, some successful, 
others unsuccessful, the establishment of Muslim 
dynasties in the north arid new Hindu kingdoms 
like Vijaynagar and Islamic like the Bahamani in 
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the south—^all these turbulent changes and 
counter-changes culminating in the National 
State of Akbar in the i6th century are traced 
in the succeeding chapters. The complete reversal 
of the State policy of Akbar by Aurangazeb and 
the disastrous consequences of his fatal step, the 
wars of succession that followed his death, the 
rise and the fall of the Maratha Empire, the 
advent of Western Powers on the scene with the 
ultimate assumption of control and authority 
by the British for nearly a century and a half— 
lead the narration up to date. 

The author concludes with a few observations 
on Indian history. He reflects on the uninterrupted 
stretch of this civilisation for over five thousand 
years and points out that it would not have 
been possible without ‘a continuous purpose of 
a people’. What is this purpose that bases the age¬ 
less civilisation and culture of India ? We have 
searched in vain, in the pages of this book, for 
the answer. Every nation, like every individual, 
has a purpose to fulfil, a potentiality to manifest, 
an Idea to realise. Every people have to develop 
and work out some contribution which is their 
own to the progress and growth of the larger 
humanity. Once that is done or if they prove 
imequal to the task, their civilisation becomes a 
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Spent force and unless it renovates itself and 
endeavours to make its own life useful by a further 
or another contribution, it soon belongs to past 
history. Greece, Rome, Egypt are notable 
examples of the past; and, we may add, the western 
countries of Europe including perhaps Britain 
are examples of the present. Each made a standing 
contribution, helped to put a brick in the rising 
edifice of human civilisation. Each was actuated 
by one idea in the main. What is the Master-Idea 
that has dominated the Indian civilisation, that 
Idea which gives it a unity of purpose without 
which continuity of life over millenniums is hardly 
possible, particularly when we remember that 
aU other civilisations of comparable antiquity, 
including the Chinese, have long ceased to be 
hving forces ? A dispassionate observer would 
at once spot out the spiritual as the one towering 
standard under which have marched, with all 
their infinite variety of banners, the innumerable 
hosts that have peopled the History of Indian 
Civilisation dating back to the Vedic Age. 

For the age of the Vedas was not an age of primi¬ 
tive barbarians nor the hymns of the Rig Veda 
ballads of village feuds and marauding parties 
as the author assumes after the manner of Western 
scholars. On the other hand, the Rishis of the 
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Rig Veda, leaders of the society of that age, were 
men with a deep inner life and were what we 
would call in oiu: parlance mystics. They did not 
indulge in metaphysical speculations, v/e concede. 
They may not have manifested the reasoning and 
logical intellect for the purpose of metaphysical 
analysis. But that does not mean they were 
devoid of the faculties of the heart and soul, even 
as Intellect and Reason between themselves 
do not exhaust the means of progress or of search 
for Truth. It was the Age of Mystics when 
Intuition reigned and Truths of life were first 
glimpsed, then realised and preserved in the 
sacred utterances of the seers for posterity to 
cherish and propagate. As Sri Aurobindo says : 
“Here in India the reign of Intuition came first, 
intellectual mind developing afterwards in the 
later philosophy and science....The Vedic Age 
was followed by a great outburst of intellect and 
philosophy which yet took spiritual truth as its 
basis and tried to reach it anew, not through a 
direct Intuition or occult process as did the 
Vedic seers, but by the power of the mind’s 
reflective, speculative, logical thought; at the 
same time processes of Yoga were developed 
which used the thinking mind as a means of 
arriving at spiritual realisation, spirituahsing this 
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mind itself at the same time. Then followed 
an era of the development of philosophies and 
Yoga-processes which more and more used the 
emotional and aesthetic being as the means 
of spiritual realisation and spiritualised the emo¬ 
tional level in man through the heart and feeling. 
This was accompanied by Tantric and other 
processes which took up the mental will, the life- 
will, the will of sensations and made them at 
once the instruments and field of spiritualisation. 
In the Hathayoga and the various attempts at 
divinisation of the body there is also a line of 
endeavour which attempted to arrive at the 
same achievement with regard to living Matter.” 

This is the true sense of the persistent note of 
spirituality in the Indian mind, its key-note, now 
more resonant, now less, and not as the author 
states (while dealing with the Bhakti Movement 
in the chapter on Mediaeval Religion) that the 
‘sudden desire to surrender everything and seek 
refuge in God.. .foimd universal acceptance among 
the Hindus of the day’ because of the low ebb of 
their material prosperity and there was nothing 
else to look to in this world. Nations, like men, 
he continues, find solace in God when they are 
enslaved and weakened in spirit. Shades of Marx ! 
Economic Determinants ! It is but one step to 
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Montesquieu who ascribed the Indian addiction 
to Immutable Brahman, belief in the ultimate 
Repose and Non-Existence to the enervating 
eifect of the tropical climate which enforced idle¬ 
ness on man for the greater part of the day and 
developed distaste for activity. That explains, 
it would seem, the Hindu preference for Calm 
and Repose and its dread of Fire as the foreman 
of Hades ! Indian civilisation has its roots in the 
intuitive perception of the Fathers of old that the 
world is a creation of God, man a deliberate 
entity put forth by the Maker to work out His 
intention on Earth, Sedulously watered and nou¬ 
rished by the far-seeing sages of the Upanishads, 
the plant has blossomed forth, through the 
ages, like the Banyan Tree with innumerable 
branches crowded with foliage, branches shooting 
far into the realms of soul, mind and body. 
Philosophy and Religion, Arts and Sciences, 
covered indeed in places with ahen shrubs and 
spurious growth, needing certainly timely pruning 
here and there, yet ever the self-same Tree that 
has always extended its highest reaches into the 
infinite skies above and spread its arms wide 
to embrace the entire life around. Such a civih- 
sation knows no end because its whole meaning 
and purpose is to serve the progressive self- 
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revelation of the Eternal. Such is the culture which 
Dr. Cousins described the other day as “a culture 
that arose out of the depths of their hearts and 
was an expression of their vision of cosmic Reality. 
It was because of this that it could not be wiped 
out from the world.” 



INDIAN POLITY 


Political Science in India has never been an 
independent subject of study and practice with its 
own norm and pragmatic basis as pursued else¬ 
where. It is an integral part of the total life- 
perspective that has governed Indian thought 
and living throughout its history. The Science 
of Polity, Arthasdstra, is really the Indian Ideal 
of Dharma—^the Natural Law of Truth and Right 
—projected and applied in the field of socio¬ 
political reladons of man with man in community. 
The organisation of society and the evolution 
of a system of government that would best 
ensure a coordinated progress of the individual 
and the collectivity towards a Goal of fulfilment 
through a multiform graded order of life has 
been the main aim of Indian political Science. 
Modern students of the subject are apt to miss 
this central truth and either read in it their own 
ideas imbibed from their study of the political 
experiments in European and Mediterranean 
coimtries, or failing to grasp the true spirit behind 
the lines and forms of this Polity treat them as 
nothing more than the first crude attempts at 
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political evolution among primitive peoples. The 
author of the book, 71%^ White Umbrella^ however, 
is a striking exception. His very choice of the title 
shows how deeply he has entered into the spirit of 
this aspect of Indian Cultureand tradition. “Indian 
political thought”, he writes, “cannot be isolated 
from the main body of Hindu philosophy. In 
the West we have accepted a tradition, partly 
Machiavellian, of a science of government which 
rests upon its own empirical basis. But the great 
works of Indian PoUty are...one facet of a vast 
and integrated system of reasoning which poses 
and interprets the very problem of human exis¬ 
tence.” Citing a happy passage from the 
Ramayana which describes the coronation of Sri 
Rama under the canopy of the svetachatra, the 
White Umbrella, the author points out that 
though the ivetachatra is an ancient symbol of 
monarchical power,^ “in a larger sense, the 


^ The White Umbrella : Indian Political Thought from Manu to 
Gandhi. By D. Mackenzie Brown. University of California Press, 
Berkley 4, California. 

2 Dr. Brown’s Note on the Umbrella is very interesting and well 
worth reproduction 

“The Umbrella also symbolises religious authority and is used 
with persons of high spiritual attainment, such as the heads of the 
great religious centres founded by the Hindu leaders Shankara and 
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white umbrella symbolises the sovereign power 
of the world—^the protective, sheltering Dharma 
or ‘Firmament of Law’ whose instrument the 
king becomes when he receives the umbrella 
at the coronation ritual. The ruler and his 
administration are thereby obligated to conduct 
the government in accord with the highest ethical 
principles of the Hindu tradition”. 

What about Kautilya, what about the callous 
canons of Shukra, one may ask. The author 
anticipates this objection and points out that 
while at first sight there may appear to be excep¬ 
tions, “further consideration reveals a careful 
orienting of the political with the philosophical 


Ramanuja. The author has seen the umbrella employed in ceremonial 
processions in India. This varied use illustrates the ultimate common 
basis of spiritual and temporal authority in the Indian tradition. 
The umbrella symbol is of very great antiquity and is found in many 
Middle East and Far East areas. It was carried into Malaya and 
Indonesia by the South Indian Tamils, whose influence begins at 
least as early as the second Century. In the great States which de¬ 
veloped in these areas, the elaborate court procedure of the Hindus 
was established—including the insignia of the Royal Umbrella. 
Even the later Mohamedan sultans retained the earlier procedures 
and symbols, which are in use in some areas. Umbrella is yellow 
rather than white. In India itself the Umbrella symbol was used in 
comparatively recent times notably by Shivaji, leader of the great 
seventeenth century Maratha empire in western India. He proclaimed 
himself after the coronation ceremony as Chatrapati or ‘Lord of 
the Umbrella*.*' 
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and ethical tenets of Hinduism. Even Kautilya, 
for instance, advises the king as follows : Restraint 
of the organs of sense on which success in study 
and discipline depends, can be enforced by 
abandoning lust, anger, greed, vanity...whoso¬ 
ever is of reverse character...will soon perish, 
though possessed of the whole earth bounded 
by the four quarters.” 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with Ancient Political Thought compris¬ 
ing representative selections (with suitable intro¬ 
ductions and analyses) from the Manu-Sarhhitd, 
the Code of Manu, the oldest known book on 
Hindu Law enjoying precedence over all other 
codes, the $dnti-Parvan which contains the 
gist of political wisdom in the Epic of Vyasa, 
the celebrated Artha§dstra of Kautilya^ and the 


^ Writing about this important treatise which was first published 
as late as 1909 by Sri Shama Sastry and caused ‘something like an 
upheaval in Indian political studies’, the author raises an interesting 
question: “Did Machiavelli find his inspiration and model in Kau¬ 
tilya? The first Europeans visited India in the fifteenth century, 
and the Portugese opened an all-water route to Calicut in 1498. 
Fifteen years later Machiavelli wrote The Prince. Did some European 
bring back an Arabic or other translation of the Arthaidstra which 
Machiavelli used and never acknowledged ? Such a simple expla¬ 
nation is hardly possible—aside from textual considerations—for 
there are innumerable examples in European literature beginning as 
early as A.D. 800 of manuals of practical statecraft for the guidance 
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comparatively later Sukra-Nlti which “re¬ 
presents primarily the last summing up of Hindu 
political thought, borrowing freely...from the 
Mahabharata, Manu, and even Kamandaka, and 
thus indirectly from Kautilya.” The second part. 
Modern Political Thought, gives a rapid account 
of the political ferment caused by the Indian 
Renaissance in the last century and this is 
followed by a series of extracts from the writings 
of Vivekananda, Tagore, Sri Aurobindo and 
Gandhiji, “the four later thinkers” who the 
author adds, “stand out for the depth, complete¬ 
ness and stimulation of their philosophies.” 
The reader would notice a gap between the 
ancient and the modem contiibutions viz. 
the Moslem, particularly the Moghul influence 
on the evolution of Indian political thought. 


of the king. If Kautilya was ever a model, the influence must have 
long preceded Machiavelli’s time. Also, we have seen a possible 
parallel influence in the Shantiparvan.” 

The author’s remarks while dealing with certain criticisms of this 
work are to be noted: “Although Kautilya has become a symbol of 
cold and cynical realism in Indian thought, such characterisation is 
not entirely deserved. The Shantiparvan, too, has its realism, as 
have other classical writings. And despite this feature, we find the 
Arthaidstra thoroughly grounded on Brahmanical doctrine_What¬ 

ever our individual appraisal may be, few will fail to see the ironical 
relevancy of Kautilya’s analysis of foreign policy to our present-day 
problems of power politics.” 

10 
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The author would seem to have left it out as 
this represented an alien element which “was 
never truly assimilated into the classical tradi¬ 
tion”. However, we cannot help feeling that 
it would have added to the representative 
character of the work if a chapter had been 
devoted to this topic. 

With admirable clear sight the author traces 
certain common threads that give continuity 
and the principles giving unity to the Indian 
political tradition through the millenniums. 
“Dharma” he points out, “is the core concept 
of Hindu political theory, profound in its 
implications and subject to varied definition. 
Ultimately it is more than law, for it is what under¬ 
lies and creates law in the universe.” “Dharma 
(is) not a creed or religion but a mode of life 
or a code of conduct, which regulated a man’s 
work and activities as a member of society and 
as an individual and was intended to bring about 
the gradual development of a man and to enable 
him to reach what was deemed to be the goal 
of human existence. It is not surprising there¬ 
fore, that Hindu law began with duties rather 
than with rights, as in the West...Politics was 
considered the ‘master science’, since dealing 
vrith Dharma, it covered that vast range of human 
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relationships that Maciver has so aptly termed 
‘the firmament of law’. In this respect, Dharma 
is the creator of the state, and poUtical science 
is more than a study of government.”^ 

The King was the instrument, the first servant 
of Dharma. He held power not by any divine 
right inviolable, but as the chosen executor and 
guarantor of Dharma. He had no right to inter¬ 
fere wi th it. If any change was sought to be made 
in the mode of the workings of Dharma, it had 
to be done in consultation with the representa¬ 
tives of the various interests in the realm. 
Wherever the king tried to strike at Dharma he 
was removed by the will of the people. As Sri 
Aurobindo points out; “In spite of the sanctity 


^ The author also notes : “Some modem Hindu positivists, how¬ 
ever, follow the Austinian school of legal theory and contend that 
Dharma is itself the creation of the state, since it is obeyed only 
because of the coercive power of the latter. This is contrary not 
only to Hindu tradition but to the findings of such modem scholars 
as Maciver,” 

Vide Sri Aurobindo : The Foundations of Indian Culture (p. 372-3): 
“A greater sovereign than the king was the Dharma.. .this impersonal 
authority was considered sacred and eternal in its spirit and the 
totality of its body, always characteristically the same, the changes orga¬ 
nically and spontaneously brought about in its actual form by the 
evolution of the society being constantly incorporated in it, regional, 
family and other customs forming a sort of attendant and subordnate 
body capable of change only from within,—and with the Dharma 
no secular authority had any right of autocratic interference.** 
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and prestige attaching to the sovereign it was 
laid down that obedience ceased to be binding 
if the king ceased to be faithful executor of the 
Dharma.” ^ 

Monarchy was the normal form of government 
in India though there are instances of republics 
or Ganas regarding which the author remarks 
with a visible note of irritation, ‘much has been 
made of these states by Jayaswal and others as 
proving a democratic tradition in India.’ Sri 
Aurobindo drew attention to this failing of 
modern Indian scholarship when he wrote, now 
four decades ago; “Indian scholars have at¬ 
tempted to read the modern ideas and types of 
democracy and even a parliamentary system 
into the past of India, but this seems to me an 
ill-judged endeavour. There was a strong 
democratic element, if we must use the western 
terms, in Indian polity and even institutions 
that present a certain analogy to the parliamentary 
form, but in reality these features were of India’s 
own kind and not at all the same thing as modern 
parliaments and modern democracy.”^ 

Interwoven with the master idea of Dharma 


* The Foundations of Indian Culture^ p. 367 
® ibid p. 367 
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was the institution of Varna^ Class, the fourfold 
order of the socio-political set-up which has 
come in for so much ill-informed criticism. 
The author approaches this question in an imder- 
standing spirit and quotes Tagore explaining it 
“as India’s attempt to solve her complex social 
and racial problems by a system of specialisa¬ 
tion and toleration that minimised the frictions 
of ruthless competition.” Note also the 
dictum in ^ukranitiy “Not by birth are the 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Sudra and Mleccha 
separated, but by virtue and works”, and the 
author’s comment thereon : “The important point 
here is that persons are given caste or class status 
in terms of their actual work and individual 
character and»ability, rather than by birth. In 
a basic sense, however, this is not inconsistent 
with traditional Hindu principles, for we find a 
similar viewpoint in Manu (XII. 114), ‘Even if 
thousands of Brahmans who...are unacquainted 
with the Veda...meet, they cannot form a 
(judicial) assembly.”^ 

^ It will be apposite and instructive to know what Sri Aurobindo 
has said on the subject of the Chaturvama in India. Here are a 
few relevant passages : 

“The system (of Four Orders) served again as an automatic means 
of securing a fixed division of labour and a settled economic status^ 
the hereditary principle at first prevailing, although here even the 
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Speaking of the realtions of the State with 
other States i.e. international relations, the author 


theory was more rigid than the practice, but none was denied the 
right or opportxmity of amassing wealth and making some figure in 
society, administration and politics by means of influence or status 
in his own order. For, finally, the social hierarchy was not at the 
same time political hierarchy; all the four orders had their part in 
the common political rights of the citizen and in the assemblies and 
administrative bodies their place and their share of influence... 

The whole Indian system was founded upon a close participation 
of all the orders in the common life, each predominating in its own 
field, the Brahmin in religion, learning and letters, the Kshatriya 
in war, king-craft and interestate political action, the Vaishya in 
wealth-getting and productive economical function, but none, not 
even the Shudra, excluded from his share in the civic life and an 
effective place and voice in politics, administration, justice. As a 
consequence the old Indian polity at no time developed, or at least 
it did not maintain for long, those exclusive forms of class rule that 
have so long and powerfully marked the political history of other 
coimtries. A priestly theocracy, like that of Tibet, or the rule of a 
landed and military aristocracy that prevailed for centuries in France 
and England and other European countries or a mercantile oligarchy, 
as in Carthage and Venice, were forms of government foreign to 
the Indian spirit... 

The Indian mind and temperament less exclusively intellectual 
and vital, more intuitively synthetic and flexible than that of the 
occidental peoples arrived, not certainly at any ideal system of so¬ 
ciety and politics, but at least at a wise and stable synthesis—not a 
dangerously unstable equilibrium, not a compromise or balance 
—of all the natural powers and orders, an organic and vital coordi¬ 
nation respectful of the free functioning of all the organs of the 
communal body and therefore ensured, although not against the 
decadence that overtakes all human systems, at any rate against any 
organic disturbance or disorder.” {The Foundations of Indian Culture 
p. 394-6) 
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writes : “The Mandala or ‘circle of States* 
was the basis of diplomatic theory. 
Around any given state was a concentric series 
of unfriendly and friendly powers whose 
diplomatic tendencies were predetermined by 
geographic position. An adjoining state was a 
natural enemy, and the state beyond it consti¬ 
tuted a natmal friend, and for each of these 
categories existed a set of appropriate diplomatic 
precepts. These rules of diplomacy provide us 
with some of the most cold-blooded Machiavellian 
realism in the history of political theory.... 
policies however, were considered proper only in 
times of national disaster, or, at least, they and 
their material objectives were relegated to a com¬ 
paratively low scale of value in contrast to the 
high codes and goals ofDharma—especially in the 
field of domestic administration. (Italics ours). 
Indeed, the moral behaviour of the ruler may 
be taken as a corner-stone of Indian thought.’* 
It is indeed not easy to make a selection from 
the writings of Sri Aurobindo on Indian Polity : 
to choose one portion is to deny oneself the profit 
of the other. All the same. Dr. Brown has shown 
foresight in choosing one single question which 
constantly haunts the student of Indian history 
and even casts a doubt on the very soundness of 
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Indian political mind, viz. the Failure of Unityy 
and giving Sri Aurobindo’s challenging reply to 
the critics of this ancient Polity. “The ancient 
nations, contemporaries of India, and many 
younger born than she are dead and only their 
monuments left behind them. Greece and Egypt 
exist only on the map and in name, for it is not 
the soul of Hellas or the deeper nation-soul that 
built Memphis which we now find at Athens 
or at Cairo. Rome imposed a political and a 
purely outward cultural unity on the Mediterra¬ 
nean peoples, but their hving spiritual and cul¬ 
tural oneness she could not create, and therefore 
the east broke away from the west, Africa kept 
no impress of the Roman interlude, and even 
the western nations still called Latin could 
offer no living resistance to barbarian invaders 
and had to be reborn by the infusion of a foreign 
vitality to become modern Italy, Spain and 
France. But India still lives and keeps the 
continuity of her inner mind and soul and spirit 
with the India of the ages.” {Sri Aurohindo) 
What is the secret of this survival of the Indian 
nation ? How far was her spiritual and cultural 
unity translated on the more external levels of 
political organisation ? What were the reasons 
that stood in the way of the achievement of a 
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synthesised Unity that alone can suit the genius 
of her people ? And what are the future pros¬ 
pects ? These are some of the pertinent questions 
that have been raised and answered by Sri 
Aurobindo in the Essay under reference. 

Before concluding we may be permitted to 
draw the attention of the fair-minded author to 
an error of fact into which he has been led. Re¬ 
cording the great Homage paid to Sri Aurobindo 
by Rabindranath Tagore hailing him as “Voice 
incarnate, free, of India’s soul”, Dr. Brown 
makes the following note : “Dr. Amiya Chakra- 
varty, formerly of Calcutta University, who 
served as Tagore’s secretary, has advised me that 
Tagore, in all probability, was unaware of Ghose’s 
secret political activities at this period and that 
tribute was therefore in reference to his 
literary achievements.” We are afraid, the 
author’s informant is less than fair to the intel¬ 
ligence of the Poet-patriot in imputing to him 
ignorance on a matter which was in everybody’s 
knowledge in the intelligentsia of Bengal viz. 
that Sri Aurobindo was engaged at that time in 
momentous political activity, both public and 
secret. Besides, the Poet himself participated 
in some of these acitvities which were strongly 
influenced, where not personally directed, by 
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Sri Aurobindo and we are quite sure that he was 
not ‘unaware’ of things going on around him. 
Again, the Homage was published in September 
1907 when Sri Aurobindo was in the centre 
of the political storm; it was written precisely 
on the occasion of the Bande Mataram prose¬ 
cution launched against him. Those lines of 
surging emotion uttered in the midst of the 
volcanic political upheaval that shook the land, 
addressed to 

The fiery messenger that with the lamp of God 

Hath come^ 

can hardly be passed by as just an Ode by one 
member of a literary club to another! 



INDIAN POLITICAL HERITAGE 
AND TILAK 


The Legacy of the Lokamanya^ is an uncommon 
book. It fully lives up to the expectations raised 
by the rather imorthodox views expressed by 
the author in a press interview, shortly after his 
arrival in India, that the only original political 
thinkers of modem India are Tilak and Sri 
Aurobindo. His remarks bespoke a rare insight 
which goes straight to the heart of things cutting 
through the maze of superficies however dis- 
tractive. One therefore awaited his promised 
book with more than usual interest; and we are 
happy to record that the work amply fulfils the 
hopes for a fresh, clear-sighted and objective 
analysis of the Indian Pohtical Development 
from such a keen mind as Dr. Shay. 

Dr. Shay had previously made a study of 
the pohtical philosophy and influence of 
Tilak while preparing his doctoral thesis in the 
United States. He visited India for continuing 
his research work on the subject. He has 


^ By Dr, Theodore, L, Shc^, Oxford University Press. 
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Studied considerable documentary material at 
first hand, apart from the extant literature on 
the political Movement in India, and now 
written this book which is remarkable for its 
brilliance no less than for its sympathetic under¬ 
standing and convincing presentation of the 
significance of Indian political philosophy to 
the world at large. 

Every sound political system, says the author, 
is an articulate expression of the Civilisation to 
which it belongs. Truths which are characteristic 
of the Civilisation are the natural values around 
which the political theory and practice centre 
themselves. In India, it is pointed out, the key 
note of her hoary civilisation is the spiritual 
destiny of man and the means for its fulfilment. 
An all-sided liberation is the goal; Dharma the 
path and the means. Dharma is the Eternal Law 
by following which each individual arrives at 
a progressive realisation of the truth of his 
being; it is the Law which orders the universe 
in a harmony of movement and direction most 
conducive to individual fulfilment and conse¬ 
quent collective advancement towards the Ideal 
of Perfection. And from the dawn of the Vedic 
forefathers, it is in the mould of this Dharma 
that all political and social systems in India have 
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been cast. Not kings or assemblies but Dharma 
was the ultimate Ruler in Indian polity. “The 
State could never be more than a relatively 
adequate approximation to the cosmic order. 
The actual sovereign which was above and 
beyond the State’s power which might not be 
interfered with, and which rules over the state, 
was Dharma, Dharmarajya, the absolute sove¬ 
reign, the highest law, the moral standard of the 
actions of the state and the right ordering of 
the community. The concept of Dharmarajya 
is perhaps the most important contribution of 
classical Indian political theory. Positive law 
was never more than the implementation of 
the rule of Dharma, state action was never more 
than the application of the rule of Dharma to 
temporal affairs, state power could never exceed 
the limits of the rule of Dharma.”^ 


^ It goes without saying that the Dharma that is spoken of here 
is not the dharma of current popular conception, creed of dogma, 
ritual and ceremony of which the priests are the sole guardians. The 
rule of Dharma did not mean any kind of theocracy. What the 
author says on the subject is interesting and of topical value : 

“We have seen that though the purpose of the state was moral 
and related to the Purpose of life, the Rishis did not envisage a theo¬ 
cratic state. Rather, they taught that the state was to be completely 
secular. There are two meanings to the phrase 'secular state’. In 
the first instance, it may mean that the state makes no special con¬ 
cessions to any sect, religious order or belief system ; that it provides. 
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Whatever the actual forms of the political 
structure—for in a subcontinent like India it 
was inevitable that there should be a variety of 
them—^the one dominant spirit informing and 
justifying the State was Dharma. And as long 


equality before the law and in all matters temporal for aU faiths; 
that there is no ‘established religion*; and that all beliefs are equally 
encouraged and equally promoted. The phrase ‘secular state* may 
also mean that the state is secular in the sense that it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with beliefs, sects or religious morality; that it 
does not assist man in the fulfilment of any ultimate moral Purpose; 
that it accepts no moral obligations; that it does not even recognise 
the existence of purposefulness in the cosmic order. The classical 
Indian state was secular in the first sense, but never in the second. In 
ancient India, there was perhaps more religious freedom, more 
philosophical enquiry, and greater toleration for dissenters*s beliefs 
than anywhere else in the ancient or modem world. The classical 
ideal was the completely tolerant, secular state. At the same time, 
the purpose of the state tvas to assist man in the fulfilment of the 
txltimate moral Purpose of life. The ethical basis of the state was 
Dharmarajya—the rule of Dharma. There was never an established 
state church under the Bharatdharma ; even when certain Buddhist 
kings used the power of the state to spread their doctrine, the state 
still protected all other sects. There is no record of religious wars 
and persecution. To insure impartiality the king or ruler had a spe¬ 
cial code of duty called Rajadharma, which was different from the 
Dharma of any other individual and which set him apart from all 
sects in the performance of his duties. He and the state were pur¬ 
posefully precluded from sectarian loyalties, but not from moral 
purposefulness, so that the state might portect and promote all 
Dharmas. The Rishis never taught uniformity. Their idea for the 
state as well as the society was unity in diversity, cooperation and 
harmony.’* 
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as the political community remained faithful 
to this Imperative of Dharma, India held her 
own in the field. The author rapidly traces the 
historical development of this process and points 
out how despite a succession of so many foreign 
invasions and conquests, the country kept high 
its ideal of the Purpose of life, Dharma. Its 
living Spirit assimilated the alien influences and, 
as is the law of life, grew ever richer.^ But with 
the advent of Islam, things began to change. 
*‘Bharatdharma sought to assimilate the invaders, 
to create a new synthesis of cultures; but this 
was impossible. Islam was a closed system... 
never could it be assimilated or harmonised 
with...slowly Swaraj in India was destroyed 
and replaced by the Moghul Raj.” The brief 


' “The invaders,—^Huns, Scythians, Samatians, Saks, Parthians, 
among others conquered various areas of India, destroyed Swaraj 
and established their alien raj. But their children began to learn 
the values of the Indian civilisation, began to be impressed with the 
culture and traditions of the conquered peoples, and their children’s 
children began to accept and to be accepted within the Sanatana 
Dharma, the eternal Dharma. This vast, flexible and tolerant philo¬ 
sophy of ancient India was great enough to assimilate the conquerors, 
to synthesize the conflicting cultures and to restore the justice and 
harmony of Dharmarajya. India is unique in the world, not only 
because her people and their way of life survived scores of barbarian 
invasions, but also because she civilised the invaders, assimilated 
their children and retained her identity and her vision of the world 
and the Purpose of life.” 
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interlude of the Maratha empire saw indeed a 
partial re-establishment of Indian Swaraj—^the 
reign of the ancient Ideals of God and Truth. 
But it was soon to be vanquished by the superior 
force of British arms and the doors were thrown 
open to a multitude of external influences and 
movements from the West. Values characteristic 
of the Indian life receded into the background 
even more completely and got encrusted with 
protective coverings of inertia, rigidity and or¬ 
thodoxy. The nation lay dead, as it were; but 
only for a time. The inrush of foreign ideas 
and forces that swarmed in the wake of the 
establishment of British rule, stimulated and 
cumulatively evoked a natural reaction and a 
movement in the nature of a renaissance of 
Indian culture and civilisation commenced.^ The 
reawakening of the pohtical consciousness in the 
intelUgentsia of the country and its articulate 
expression in organised channels was a direct 
result of this ferment. 

^ “In the nineteenth century, the Indian renaissance began, ini¬ 
tially as a reaction to the western system of values, as a religious and 
philosophical rediscovery of classical values, as a breaking of the 
crust of orthodoxy, and finally as a renaissance of Indian political 
philosophy. It was the reapplication of this Indian philosophy of 
politics in the Indian independence movement of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury that made the Indian experience unique among the western- 
imitating nationalism of other peoples.” 
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As the Movement became more and more 
widespread a band of selfless leaders came for¬ 
ward and made herculean efforts to set the wheels 
of Indian reawakening and rebirth on the lines 
of her own supreme values of life. They were 
called Nationalists ‘not alone because they worked 
for national reawakening, but also because they 
sought out national values on which to base that 
reawakening...they recognised that their cause 
was neither imitative nor expedient but rested 
upon a firm foundation of principle, that it had 
a moral basis in the value system of the Indian 
civilisation. They turned to their own traditions, 
both consciously and by instinct, and there 
found an interpretation of this moral basis. 
They discerned that self-rule was necessary for 
India, not only to gratify a nationalistic urge 
for self-expression, but primarily because self- 
rule was an imperative of their civilisation’s 
total philosophy of life. Upon the foundation 
of this philosophy of hfe they constructed a 
philosophy of politics for the independence 
movement, a philosophy that was integrally 
related to the value system of their 

civilisation. Foremost among these young 
leaders were Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Aurobindo Ghose, Bepin Chandra Pal and 
11 
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Lala Lajpat Rai, and the first among these 
was Tilak.”^ 

Tilak worked and brought home to his people 
that they had inherited a priceless and unique 
way of life whose values, though different, were 
certainly not inferior—in fact they are essentially 
superior—^to those of the European Civilisation 
which threatened to engulf them; their welfare 
and honourable progress lay in a resuscitation of 
their own mode of life based on the Aryan con¬ 
cepts of Truth and Dharma and for a successful 
accomplishment of that purpose Swaraj was 
indispensable.^ The author places on record 
how Tilak was ably aided by stalwarts like Pal 
and Sri Aurobindo, Of Sri Aurobindo he 
writes: 


^ TJic author stresses again and again that nationalism in India 
did not owe its origin to any European concept as did most of the 
nationalist movements in the world. True, the western Idea influenced 
the form it took, ‘but the Indian movement gained its inspiration 
from the value system of the Indian civilisation. This has made 
the Indian example unique.” 

2 Sri Aurobindo writes : 

“To found the greatness of the future on the greatness of the 
past, to infuse Indian politics with Indian religious fervour and 
spirituality, are the indispensable conditions for a great and powerful 
political awakening inf India. Others, writers, thinkers, spiritual 
leaders, had seen this truth. Mr. Tilak was the first to bring iti nto 
the actual field of practical Jpolitics.” 
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“He developed a new vision of reawakened 
India. He conceived that the first step in the 
renaissance of Indian civilisation must be political 
liberation and he demanded that the Congress 
follow a dynamic policy that would bring self- 
rule to India. He foresaw that such a policy 
could not be based on an alien political philosophy, 
that it must be based on the traditions of India’s 
own civilisation. Because of his traditionalist 
orientation, he was one of the first to perceive that 
the social order, so abhorred in its decayed state 
by the Moderates had performed a great service 
in preserving that tradition. He wrote : ‘The 
resistance of the conservative element in Hindu¬ 
ism, tamasic, inert, ignorant, uncreative though it 
was, saved the country by preventing an even more 
rapid and thorough disintegration than actually 
took place and by giving respite and time for the 
persistent national self to emerge and find itself.” 

Tilak, observes the author, freed the nation 
from the spell of lethargy and stagnation under 
which it lay dormant for centuries, reawakened 
in the people the consciousness of the values ol 
their own civihsation, revitalised the Congress 
into a dynamic forum of the people’s will to forgt 
their own future and helped to develop the tech- 
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nique of boycott and non-violent passive resis¬ 
tance—^forerunners of the later Non-cooperation 
Movement—and established irresistibly the ideal 
of Swaraj in the hearts of the Indian people. In 
the words of the author : 

ft 

“In his lifetime Tilak fought three great battles. 
He fought the social reformers who, in their desire 
to copy everything Western, had no grand vision 
of self-rule as India’s right. He fought against 
the atrophied spirit of orthodoxy that clung to its 
decaying forms uninspired by the promise of 
awakening India. And he fought against the might 
the of the Birtish bureaucracy. His were for¬ 
midable adversaries. He met each on the battle¬ 
field of his times, armed with astute poUtical 
realism, faith in his heritage and his cause, and 
with the sure knowledge of the loyalty of his people. 
From the experiences of these campaigns he 
demonstrated the applicability and the vitahty 
of Indian pohtical philosophy as a guide to poh- 
tical action in the twentieth century. He showed 
his nation that it need not settle for expediency, 
that it need not imitate the West, rather that it 
must order the Indian pohtical community around 
the moral principles of the Indian civihsation. 
In the first two battles he was victorious; in the 
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third he inspired those who came after him to 
victory. For Gandhiji and the Congress he left 
a philosophy of struggle and a clearly demarked 
goal; for Free India he left the broad outlines 
of a new political philosophy integrated with the 
value system of his people. This is the legacy 
of the Lokamanya.” 

And further: 

■‘Of all Tilak’s legacies to the Independence 
Movement the greatest was his contribution 
to the political philosophy of that movement. 
It was Tilak and the Nationalists who first en¬ 
visaged Swaraj, not inert acceptance of alien domi¬ 
nation, not administrative reforms, not evolving 
colonial government, not an imitation of nine¬ 
teenth century utilitarian European political phi¬ 
losophy, not an emerging European inspired 
nationalism but Swaraj in the classical Indian 
value system as India’s birthright. Democratic 
was the foundation of new ‘right ordering’ of 
the Indian political community; Swaraj was the 
fulfilment and the beginning; Swaraj was the 
-embodiment of the traditional values of the 
Bharatdharma; Swaraj was the political ideal that 
called up the life ideal of the Indian civihsation”. 
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Well, that is the glorious legacy left by the 
great leader. How far has his posterity drawn 
upon it, how far has it been true to the ideals 
he bequeathed ? Swaraj in the sense of pohtical 
freedom has certainly been achieved; but Swaraj 
in the fuller significance which the Lokamanya 
endowed it with is yet to be a reahty. As the 
author remarks, with understandable pungency : 

“Democratic Swaraj was the opportunity for 
spiritual Swaraj for all the people...This Tilak 
clearly stated in unequivocal terms : Tt is true 
that what we seek may seem like a revolution 
in the sense that it means a complete change 
in the ‘theory’ of the Government of India as^ 
now put forward by the bureaucracy.’ This 
complete change in the theory of the Government 
in the philosophic basis of the state, involved 
a reapplication of the classical Indian theory of 
the state, as it would be modified in its forms tO' 
meet the changed circumstances of the twentieth 
century. This change in the theory of the Go¬ 
vernment was obviously far more radical than 
simply an Indian use of the British forms of the 
state. It meant a revolutionary recasting of those 
forms to accord with the Indian civilisation’s 
value system; it meant the remaking of the state 
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so that it would fulfil the purposes and become 
the embodiment of Swaraj as it was in the Indian 
dvihsation. Swaraj was the restoration of the 
pohtical order so that it would accord with the 
cosmic order, and so that individual lives might 
be assisted in attaining to the Purpose of life. 
Tilak always insisted, “^Swaraj is the Foundation.” 

“But this new pohtical philosophy of Tilak and 
those of his way of thinking which “provided 
the philosophic foundation of the independence 
movement, provided a new interpretation of the 
relation of the individual to the society and the 
state, seems not to have been relied upon in the 
planning and ordering of the new Indian state. 
The constitution of the Indian Republic, the legal 
basis of that state, is a remarkable document in 
that it is almost entirely tm-Indian in its forms 
and inspiration. The forms of order, i.e. the 
institutions and laws, the machinery of govern¬ 
ment and the repositories of power, are almost 
entirely western in origin, being largely inherited 
from the departed British Raj. These forms of 
order had to be rehed upon in 1947 because of 
the lurgent need to maintain national and regional 
political stabihty. But when these difficult days 
were passed and it was time to draft and approve 
a constitution, seemingly httle reverence was 
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made either to the classical theory of politics of 
the Indian civilisation or to the reapplication 
of that theory in the struggle that had just won 
the independence. Perhaps thinking in terms of 
political philosophy tends to be foreign to practical 
men of government, but the process of philo¬ 
sophical justification of the ordering of the state 
cannot be indefinitely postponed.”^ 

In conclusion, the author gives a succinct 
accoimt of the three great political philosophies 
that are open to the India of today to choose 
from viz., the Western political Philosophy, the 
Marxian-Soviet Philosophy and the Indian Philo- 


^ Speaking more pointedly on the hiatus between the genuine 
principles of Indian Polity and the present Constitution of the 
Indian Republic, Dr. Shay remarks : “There is little obvious re¬ 
ference in the Constitution to the classical Indian theory of political 
order. Second, there is no explicit statement of the source and 
justification of individual rights and the purpose and function of 
the state... the words ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ were produas 
of the French Revolution ; the terms ‘social, economic and political 
justice’ familiarly come from Western European and especially anglo- 
saxon political history; so also the phrase ‘dignity of the individual*. 
It is not that these concepts are alien to the Indian political tradition, 
but rather that the way in which they are phrased is definitely in 
the western European political tradition. Strangely absent from 
the Preamble is reference to concepts like Swaraj, Dharmarajya, 
and the integration of the purpose of the state with the Purpose of 
life. In other words, there is no reflection of Indian precepts or 
political philosophy in the Indian constitution.” 
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sophy based upon her ages old concept of Dharma. 
He sums up: “Free India has to choose whether 
or not it will be ordered by the political philoso¬ 
phy that led to the victory of free India, the 
political philosophy that is an integral part of the 
Sanatana Dharma....The removal of an ahen raj 
is a prerequisite to Swaraj, but Swaraj is more 
than simply the transfer of power, the replace¬ 
ment of one bureaucracy by another. Swaraj is 
a philosophy of politics, based on a way of life. 
There is no doubt as to which course Tilak and 
the Nationalists would choose for free India. 
They made clear their vision and their hopes. 

“And their vision and their hopes were not 
restricted to India alone. These men foresaw a 
great destiny for their nation, a destiny which 
was not alone political. First they saw free India 
as a bastion of freedom and justice in the world, 
as a source of strength, material and moral, in 
the affairs of the world....Tilak foresaw India’s 
role in the world as a messenger of a world re¬ 
awakening, or a world rediscovery of spiritual 
values. He knew and loved the philosophy of life 
of his civilisation; he knew the Sanatana Dharma 
was not solely India’s possession but that it be¬ 
longed to the world, that it was eternal and that 
that which is eternal is universal; and he saw in 
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it the answer to the prayers of mankind for gni-' 
dance, for peace and for justice. Free India was 
to be Guru to the world....After Swaraj, free 
India, living in peace and advancement to meet 
her destiny, guided by the eternal and universal 
philosophy of life, would be the greatest positive 
force in the world.”^ 

For, after all, that is the Demand made of 
India by the Time-Spirit of the day. As the 
Mother told the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
during his recent visit to the Ashram: 

India must rise to the height of her mission and 
proclaim the Truth to the world. 

We have quoted from the book at unusual 
length. We have chosen to do so, first, in view 
of the importance of the Question that stares the 
reader as he goes through its pages and next, in 


^ shall devote ourselves not to politics alone, nor to social 

questions alone, not to theology or philosophy or literature or science 
questions alone, not to theology or philosophy or literature or science 
by themselves, but we include all of these in one entity which we 
believe to be all important, the dharma^ the national religion which 
we also believe to be universal. There is a mighty law of life, a 
great principle of human evolution, a body of spiritual knowledge 
and experience of which India has always been destined to be guar¬ 
dian, exemplar and missionary. This is the Sanatana Dharma, the 
eternal religion.” (5n Aurobindo) 
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order to expose as directly as possible, the depth 
of understanding and spirit of identification with 
which this young American author has treated 
the subject. 

This brilliant study must be read by every 
one from abroad who wishes to understand 
the sense and trend of true Indian Polity as also 
by every Indian who cares to know and preserve 
his political heritage. 
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A Secular State is not a God-less State. It is 
a State which concerns itself solely with the 
temporal and material welfare of its citizenry, 
leaving its spiritual and kindred interests to 
individual or private corporate effort. It does 
not associate itself with the propagation of or 
opposition to any rehgion. Religion carries no 
consideration whatever in the eyes of the State; 
it is neither a help nor a bar; it is a personal 
concern from which the secular State remains 
severely aloof. Such is the ideal of Secular State 
which the political evolution of humanity has 
set for itself after repeated trial and error in the 
course of centuries and the actuahsation of which 
is being increasingly recognised as one of the 
indispensable conditions for the most fruitful 
collaboration between the individual and the 
collectivity of which the State is the dynamic 
expression on the socio-political level. Whatever 
may have been the helpful role played by religion 
in the humanisation of man in the past, whatever 
the good it may have effected in association with 
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temporal power at certain stages of the formation 
and development of society and whatever the 
contribution of Religion—^understood in its widest 
sense—is going to be in future, one thing is 
certain : a religious State, a theocratic Imperium 
is a relic of the past. To attempt to revive and 
make of it a living fact is suicidal and atavistic 
for any people of the present age. Historj’^ is 
replete with the debris of experiments in this 
direction—in medieval Europe, in lands of Asia 
ruled by the Hebrews and the sword of Islam 
—and it is only wisdom to profit by its lessons 
and mould our endeavour towards the establish¬ 
ment and functioning of a perfectly Secular 
State. By reason of her long past of spiritual 
culture, catholicity of outlook and tolerance in 
temperament, the genius of India is peculiarly 
fitted to make a complete success of this Ideal 
and it is well that a good start has been given to 
Free India by the leadership that has launched 
her on a fresh voyage of life. 

This in the main is the thesis presented with a 
wealth of detail from political and constitutional 
history by the author of this eminently readable 
book.i jhe historical developments in Europe 


1 A Treatise on Secular State By T. S. Venkataraman. 
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and Asia leading to the rise of the concept of the 
Secular State, the disastrous results that attempt 
at setting up wholly theocratic States met with, 
the working of the new spirit of secularism in 
U.S.A,, the U.S.S.R. and smaller nations like 
Switzerland, are reviewed and examined with 
careful eye and discerning judgement. The 
author has taken note of the apprehension in the 
minds of many whether the present drive towards 
Secularism—secularism with a vengeance, it 
almost seems!—would not lead to a ruination 
of cultural and moral values, a state of irreligion 
and psychological myopia, as it has done in 
Soviet Russia. India’s tradition, however, is too 
strong to allow any such possibility to matereahse. 
As the author observes : “Her national heritage 
should be a corrective to the possible dangers 
of a secular State....Religion, philosophy and 
ethics conceived in their best sense can never be 
eliminated from the minds of (her) people and 
the new State while it will rest on a pure temporal 
basis, will be worked by a people who always 
value great spiritual and philosophic ideals and 
institutions.” 

India, we cannot help observe, seems to have 
been fashioned by Nature as her special field of 
experiment in more than one sphere of life. Here 
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are contraries created and thrown against each 
other with a challenging clang and men forced 
to find the solution in the most natural reconci¬ 
liation. The diverse elements that go to make 
up Ithe peoples of India, each with its endless 
trail of bent and custom, are too bewildering in 
their variety to admit of any easy political 
alchemy. Religion, spirituality are deeply ingrained 
in the social and pohtical fabric of her 
society, so much so that there is hardly a walk 
of life not touched upon by it. And yet, India is 
the one country which has demonstrated 'that 
men of divergent creeds can live side by side 
in toleration and can carve out a state on the 
basis of humanity as Blunthill the philosopher 
dreamt.’ Toleration of faiths, the perception of 
a fundamental unity in the Godhead that stands 
behind the All—^this is what has been made 
natural to the Indian temperament by her spiritual 
tradition and in result made possible a milieu 
ideally fitted for the outflowering of a secular 
state, i.e. a State where higher values and spiri¬ 
tuality could flourish in their own right and 
need no buttressing or patronage from the Tem¬ 
poral Power for their survival. 

It may be asked however—and it is legitimate 
to ask—whether reliance on the country’s tradi- 
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tion alone is enough to safeguard and promote 
the spiritual heritage of the people, especially in 
the face of incessant inroads by pernicious 
doctrines like the Communist Ideology, in the 
consciousness of Indian Society. A punctilious 
neutrahty on the part of the State in the name 
of Fundamental Rights gives in effect—as 
experience has shown in the southern States of 
the country—a free hand to the anti-social 
iconoclastic tendencies which threaten to engulf 
the entire society. A more realistic, vigorous and 
bold pohcy, erring if at all on the side of con¬ 
servatism, would seem to be the one way of 
halting the regressive movement towards a many- 
sided anarchy. 



Section Five' 
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VEDIC POETRY 


The Call of the Vedas^ is a new and revised edi¬ 
tion of the excellent anthology of Vedic verses by 
Dr. A.C. Bose, first published some years ago under 
the title ‘Words from the Veda’. This work has had 
a special appeal on account of the happy approach 
of the author in making the selection purely on 
grounds of poetic merit and spiritual content. 
He does not seek to prove anything; he only wants 
to share with the readers the joyous vistas of the 
Vedic horizon and the soaring melodies of the 
early Aryan soul. The collection is classified, in 
the manner of the Gita, under four broad heads 
viz. Devotion, Knowledge, Mysticism, Splen¬ 
dour (Vibhuti) and Action. The Mantras—some 
of them key utterances containing in seed-form 
thought-movements which later blossomed into 
philosophies—^are accompanied by translations 
and short commentaries in which parallels from 
the Upanishads and allied literature are cited to 
advantage. The translations are based upon the 


^ Pub. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 7. 
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renderings by western orientalists generally, but 
care has been taken to keep close to the original 
as far as possible. 

In his introduction which covers nearly a 
fourth of the volume. Dr. Bose makes a handsome 
acknowledgement of the services rendered by 
western savants in the reclamation of the Vedic 
literature. But he also points out how certain 
preconceptions vitiated their approach and stood 
in the way of their fruitful identification with the 
spirit of the Vedic age. The now exploded theory 
of linear evolution and progress, the deceptive 
trail blazed by infant sciences like philology and 
anthropology, a certain bias against all that, was 
not Ciuristian in behef and outlook and an im- 
derstandable tendency to condemn all that went 
—or seemed to go—counter to their cherished 
values of mind and life—^all these influenced 
them to a great extent in arriving at conclusions 
about the primitive nature of Vedic society and 
its literature. The joy and vigour that breathe in 
these verses grate on the Christian sensibility of 
original sin and evil; the heroic ideal symbolised 
by Indra and Agni is the opposite^of the ethical 
doctrine of surrender to* evil; the number and 
variety of godheads in the Veda mihtates against 
the theistic conception of one^God in Heaven. 
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They are all, declared the scholars, characteristics 
of a pagan people in the childhood of civilisation. 

The author gives a spirited reply to these mis¬ 
conceived judgments and asks which primitive 
poet ever sang: 

Thought was the pillow of her couch 

Sight was the unguent of her eyes. 

“It is interesting to note,” he observes, “that 
the earliest of the Vedas, the Rig Veda has more 
highly integrated metres than the later ones....If 
great poetry is the combination of what have been 
called ‘the emphasis of sound’ and ‘the emphasis 
of sense’, if it unites imagery and melody into 
a complete whole, then there is no truer or 
greater poetry than we find in the finest of the Vedic 
verses.” He quotes Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji 
as the exemplar of the new voice calling 
attention to the real character of the Veda: “The 
primordial work known as the Rig Veda repre¬ 
sents not merely the dawn of culture, but also 
its zenith. Indian thought is seen at its highest 
in the Rig Veda...it is the first book of India and 
also of mankind.” “Vedic poetry”, writes the 
author, “came out of a joyous and radiant spirit, 
overflowing with love of life and energy for 
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action, and looking up with serene faith to the 
Divinity for support and inspiration....Word> 
vdky was, for them, a revelation in their souls of 
the inner truth of reality, which they creatively 
received” straining it through their spirit 
(RV. X 71. 1-2). Their words carry a hidden 
meaning, guhdhita, guhdnihita. The author 
points out how not only the mantras but 
even ceremonies like the Yajna have a deeper 
meaning and are charged with symbohsm. “The 
Yajna of the Karmakanda would be the material 
Yajna; but there will also be the Yajna of Tapas 
in which the fire of restraint is lighted and the 
senses are the offering; there will be the Yajna 
of Yoga in which the vital functions will be the 
offering into the fire of self-control; and there 
will be the Yajna of sacred studies (Brahmayajna) 
and the Yajna of Jnana, knowledge (in which 
Brahman—the Supreme Reality—is fire, fuel and 
oblation as well as sacrificer) for men of spiritual 
discipline and self-dedication”, Vritra is the 
‘power of darkness and evil...every man has his 
own Vritra to fight’. He writes lucidly on the 
Vedic conceptions of rta and satya with their 
living implications as worked out in the spiritual^ 
religious and social life of the Vedic Aryans and 
traces their inspiration in the Ideals and standards 
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of progress held aloft by their descendants down 
the millenniums. The poetry of such a people is 
as powerful as the Tapasya of the Seers who gave 
expression to it; it lives agelessly fulfilling the 
confident anticipations of the Rishi himself: 

^^Forgei not, Singer: this word of thine, which 
after-ages will resound."^ (RV. III. 33.8) 



JAINISM 


The Jaina religion is one of the oldest offshoots 
of Hinduism cradled in the Indian peninsula. 
The Path of the Jain has been shown and per¬ 
fected by twenty-four Siddhas known as Tir- 
thankaras. And when Lord Mahavira, the last 
of these great Tirthankaras, flourished in Magadha 
in the sixth century B.C. Gautama Buddha was 
a boy, and we have it on record that he applied 
himself to Jaina austerities. Today, though the 
religion may not claim as many adherents as it 
once did, yet the imprint of the Jaina ethics 
on the social fabric of Indian society is im- 
mistakable. Jaina Darsanasdra^ presents in a 
nutshell the main features of the philosophy 
(and the Logic underlying it) that is the basis of 
this ancient religion. 

Within a brief compass of 75 pages, the author. 
Pandit Chainsukhdas, gives a connected account 
in readable, easy Sanskrit prose, interspersed 
with verse quotations from standard works in 


^ By Pandit Chainsukhdas Nyayatirtha. Edited by C.S* Mallinathau* 
Sri Sadbodha Granthamala. 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit, of the Jaina metaphysic. 
The six dravyas or principles of existence, 
jiva, the souls whose plurality is a basic stand¬ 
point with the system, the non-sentient principles 
viz. pudgala, matter, dharma, principle of motion, 
adharma, principle of rest, dkdsa, space and 
kdia, time are dealt with in the first chapter. 

The major portion of the rest of the 3 chapters 
deals with the Logic of the Jaina system, playing 
as it does a preponderating parr in this darsana. 
The author has devoted a number of pages to the 
exposition and defence of the Syadvada known 
as the Saptabhangi Vada which the editor des¬ 
cribes as the ‘crown of Jaina logic’, syddvddo hi 
jaindgamasya bijam, observes the author. Told 
in simple words, this theory, which has been the 
subject of much debate, is tliis : A thing can be 
looked at in its various aspects and in each aspect 
a particular state can be predicated of it. There 
are seven possible modes of such predication for 
.each object. The opponents of this theory while 
admitting that so many predications of an object 
are possible go on to point out that only one 
slate can be predicated of an object at a given dme 
depending upon the particular aspect in which 
it is viewed; the rest have no practical validity 
at the moment. The Saptabhangi Vada, it appears 
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to US, is rather a faithful reflection of the restless 
alternating movement of the human mind in its 
imsure search for Reality. A fuller and more 
satisfying vision of the truth of an object could 
be obtained from a higher level, a higher con¬ 
sciousness which can effortlessly see the complex 
nature of the reality of the object and also see 
that all the said predications can be simultaneously 
true since each refers to a particular viewpoint 
or state applied to the object. 

But is the secret of the hold of Jaina religion 
really centred in its Logic ? We think not. No 
system of Logic, however invulnerable and pre¬ 
cise it be, can ever claim allegiance of JieartSy 
on its own merit. For all their dexterity of argu¬ 
ment, the systems of Vaishesika and Nyaya are 
not imderstood and nurtured as rehgious systems. 
The chief merit of the Jaina religion is rather 
in the Ideal it has placed before everyone— 
whatever his or her station in life. The Ideal 
is the perfectibiUty of the soul which is divine 
in its essence, progressive in its very nature, 
urdhvagatih svabhdvah svabhdvatoh urdhvameva 
vrajati. The course open to every soul is one 
of infinite progression. The end is not in 
extinction, laya, whether in a negative Nirvana 
or an immutable Brahman, but a release 
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into an endless progression from perfection to 
perfection in knowledge. This positive Ideal, 
we would point out, is a distinct contribution to 
the higher, occult and spiritual thought 
of man. There are a few statements in the 
Introduction by the Editor which stand in need 
of correction, or at least some qualification. For 
instance, to say that Jainism is as old as the Vedas 
for the reason that there is a reference in the latter 
to Rishabha requires a good deal of proving. 
Rishabha in the Veda may or may not refer to 
the first Tirthankara. Again, the common charge 
that Jainism is ndstika is sought to be rebutted 
by pointing out that Jainism posits the reality of 
the soul and is therefore really dstika. We are 
afraid the editor has missed the whole point in 
the matter. The condemnatory appellation of 
ndstika was originally applied to all that denied 
or decried the Vedas, ndstiko vedanindakah. 
The Jaina religion did not look kindly at the heap 
of rituals and dogmas that came to stand for the 
Vedic religion in latter days, and the adherents 
of the latter conveniently applied the sobriquet 
to all their critics. That is the origin of the 
oftrepeated charge. Added to this, the logical 
disposal of God is of course there. 



VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


All the traditional systems of the Vedanta 
Philosophy seek to draw support from the Upa- 
nishads, the Brahma Sutras and the Gita. And 
true it is that ancient scriptures provide a large 
ground on which each of the well-known systems 
can base itself, especially the three systems— 
Monism, adwaita, Dualism dwaita^ QuaUfied 
Monism visistddwaita, that are in vogue among 
a large section of the learned. This is possible 
not only because of the comprehensive character 
of the vision that governs the scriptures, but by 
the very nature of these philosophical systems, 
each of which is in fact an intellectual presenta¬ 
tion of one aspect of the Supreme Reality. 

The Reality though sole is in fact multi-faceted 
as proclaimed so often in the Vedas and the 
Upanishads. It can be viewed, approached, and 
realised as the Self, the Transcendent, as the One 
without a second, ekam adwitiyam, identical 
with the individual self; it can also be realised as 
the Creator of all yet ever separate from the 
created; it can be looked upon as the Supreme 
Person of whom this creation is an emanation 
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put forth for his own delectation, Bid the creation 
thus with its reality (though dependent on the 
greater Reality) qualifying the Absoluteness of 
the One. Each of these standpoints is true of the 
Supreme as related to the up-looking human soul 
and the one does not nulhfy the others; and na¬ 
turally the philosophies embodying these truths 
iind supporting utterances in the scriptural texts, 
h"uti and it is, indeed vain for any one system 
to claim the monopoly of Vedic authority. To a 
serious student of Hindu Philosophy all these 
systems are equally important and texts of the 
kind^ under notice are very welcome for the 
help they render towards a correct understanding 
of the principles imderlying the particular 
approach. 

The Vishistadwaita School has found a consi¬ 
derable number of able exponents, not all of 
whose works have yet seen the light of day. For 
aught we know, earnest Pundits of the old type 
are not tired of having additions to such treatises 
and making their own contributions to the mass 
of literature on the subject. As pointed out by 
the learned editor in his Introduction, the Sri 


^ Vedanta Kdrikavali of Bucci Venkatacarya. Edited by V. 
Krishnamacharya. Theosophical Pub. House, Madras. 
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Bhashya of the Acharya was followed by the 
Nyaya Siddhanjanakhya of Sri Venkatanatha 
Desika, and this in turn was successively followed 
by many more authoritative expositions the best 
known of them being the Yatindramatadipika 
of Sri Srinivasacharya. The present work of 
Bucci Venkatacarya of Surapura, is a worthy effort 
in the line epitomising in 13 verses the main 
tenets of the system. 

Divided into two sections, the work deals 
with the subject of pramdm. Means of Valid 
Knowledge in the first section and with prameya 
the Object of such knowledge, in the second. A 
chapter each is devoted to pratyaksa, perception, 
anumdna, inference sabda, verbal testimony, 
prakrti, primary matter, kdla. Time nitya 
vibhuti, eternal manifestation, dharrmbhutijUdna, 
attributive knowledge, jiva, individual soul, 
isvara, the ruling Supreme Soul and adravya 
on-substance (of ten kinds). 



HINDUISM 


Speaking of Hinduism we are tempted to recall 
an interesting observation made on the subject 
in the American Encyclopedia of Religion: 
“It (Hinduism) is broad; it is tolerant; it has an 
absorptive quality which enables it to assimilate 
alsmost anything with which it comes into contact. 
When it was officially asked for census purposes, 
‘what constitutes a Hindu ?’, the only answer 
that one writer could find as satisfactory was this, 
‘Any one who says he is Hindu, is one’ 

And truly so. For Hinduism is more a way of 
life, a process of culture than a religion as such. 
The kind of exclusiveness, the rigidity and uni¬ 
formity of worship and beliefs, priestly organisa¬ 
tion on compulsory basis, and dogma, that 
characterise other well-known rehgions are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence from Hinduism. It is a 
natural organic development of the means for a 
many-sided growth of man from his original half¬ 
animal base into the highest perfection of 
manhood. It has evolved around certain eternal 
verities of hfe and embraces in its comprehensive 
sweep the whole range of creation itself. The 
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book Hinduism and Eta-nal Verities^ is a commend¬ 
able effort to formulate in simple words the essen¬ 
tials of truths that underlie and support this vast 
edifice, and bears the impress of the author’s 
learning, sincerity and zeal in calling for an 
understanding evaluation of the Sanatana 
Dharma. 

“The word Hindu or Hinduism”, he writes, 
“is not to be found in our Shastras. The corres¬ 
ponding word is Manava Dharma or simply 
Dharma which means stabihsing Force, that which 
holds Humanity together. Religion, according 
to the Hindus, is not a matter of dogmas or creeds 
or beliefs....If the world is ever welded into one 
State and that State has a religion, it is only the 
Hindu' religion as taught in the Upanishads 
and in the Srimad Bhagavadgita that can aspire 
to be the world-religion.” We are in substantial 
agreement with the spirit of this observation. 
For the only true religion of man is to 
learn to realise his identity with the Divine 
Being or Reality that’stands behind as the Self 
of himself and of the world and through it to 
realise his essential identity with the One and the 
All. And only that Religion which opens avenues 
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of development in this direction to all who seek 
for itj regardless of every other factor, can claim 
universal acceptance. The Religion of the Hindus 
is that, or at any rate potentially that. 

The treatise covers a large ground touching 
upon almost every important aspect of the 
Philosophy and Practice that go under the name 
of Hinduism. Creation, its process, the place of 
avatars as examined in the light of modern 
theories of Evolution, gunas and their bearings, 
the well-known divisions of Time, yugas, Deities 
are some of the topics. In a very useful chapter 
on the Mantra and Shabda, he observes : “The 
appearance of the Universe, of the various 
Devatas, are accompanied not only by the 
phenomena perceptible to the eyes, but also by 
sound, which could be heard, were our ears perfect. 
The sound is, in essence, the same as the Devata. 
This soimd at the appearance of a Devata, which 
is perceptible by the Yogis is the Bija Mantra 
of the Devata, The Hindus go further and say 
that given the Mantra the Devata is there. 
Mantra is the sound-form of the Devata.” This is 
an important teaching of Tantras put in a 
nutshell. 

A fairly exhaustive treatment of the various 
cakras, or subtle psychophysical centres, in the 
13 
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system of man and the Kundalini Shakti at the 
base of the spine, follows in the chapter on Yoga. 
The connotation of Yoga, we may note, is far 
wider than allowed to it in these pages by the 
author. “To terminate the cycle of Life and 
Death”, “Attaining union with or a knowledge 
of Ultimate Cause” etc. are undoubtedly ends 
of Yoga, but only of certain types of them. Yoga 
can also be a means for the fullest development 
and perfection of man working for an increasing 
perfection of the world. It can be made the 
most effective means for translating into action 
the full significance of birth and creation summed 
up in the famous phrase of the seers, sarvam 
khalu idam brahma, all this is indeed the Brahman, 
all creation is verily divine. Divine it is in 
essence, divine it shall be in fruition. 

We cannot help observing, with a note of regret, 
that the author should have gone out of his way 
in many places to depreciate the value of other 
religions as if to enhance thereby the superiority 
of his own. Every religion has played an especial 
part in building up Human Progress. As Sri 
Aurobindo notes : 

“Each religion has helped mankind. Paganism 
increased in man the light of beauty, the largeness 
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and height of his Hfe, his aim at a many-sided 
perfection; Christianity gave him some vision of 
divine love and charity; Buddhism has shown him 
a noble way to be wiser, gentler, purer; Judaism 
and Islam how to be religiously faithful 
in action and zealously devoted to God; Hinduism 
has opened to him the largest and profoundest 
spiritual possibilities....All reUgions have saved 
a number of souls.” {Thoughts and Glimpses') 



RAMAYANA OF KRITTIVASA’^ 


Some years age Srimati Shudha Mazumdar 
xmdertookj at the instance of a western friend, 
to translate the Ramayana in simple English. 
Following the advice of another friend—also 
from the West—she deleted whatever was con¬ 
sidered not essential for telling the story of the 
life and teachings of Rama to the people of 
the West and proceeded to work and complete 
this very readable rendering within four years. 

After a brief Prologue describing how the 
Ramayana came to be written, the story is told 
in six Books viz. The Book of Ayodhya, Book 
of Forests, Book of Kishkindha, Book Beautiful, 
Book of Lanka and the Last Book. The author has 
followed the Bengali version of Krittivasa and 
consequently there are many variations from the 
story of the Adi Kavi and not ail of them, we 
are afraid, add to the merit of the book. 
The work of Krittivasa and indeed those of 


1 By Shudha Mazumdar. Pub.: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
Bombay 7. 
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Others in Bengal that followed him, what¬ 
ever their other excellences, suffer from one 
common defect. Composed as they were in the 
Vaishnava era which was far, far removed from 
the heroic age of Valmiki, they lean more and 
more towards Bhakti and Love and fail to 
preserve the virility and sublimity of many of 
the heroic episodes in the original. As a critic 
remarks, the ferocious blood-drinking demons 
of Lanka are here transformed into Neo-Vaish- 
navas shedding sentimental tears on the battle¬ 
field. Witness for instance, the account of Taruni— 
son of Vibhishana—going to battle with the 
name Rama inscribed all over his carriage, 
chanting Ram ndm and mouthing Vedantic senti¬ 
ments or Atikaya praying to Rama in the midst of 
the fight and dying with his Name on his lips or 
the redoubtable Ravana himself falling at the feet 
of Rama and praying fervently for forgiveness ! 
The original epic is full of dramatic situations— 
forces of the highest type of bravery and chivalry 
pitted against the most elemental passions in 
fury, touching humanity breaking through the 
austere exterior of divine heros and heroines, 
conflicting Ideals challenging the spirit of man 
—all these suffer a marked diminution in these 
later versions, and the present translation based 
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Upon one of them, naturally shared these 
drawbacks. 

Again, interludes of Ravana’s prayer to 
Durga, Chandi Parayana, Mahiravana’s sacri¬ 
ficial worship of Durga in the underworld, are 
all totally incongruous in the setting of the Rama- 
yana. They telescope contemporary Bengal into 
the ancient world of the epic. To give the 
western reader a living picture and correct 
perspective of the men and women, titans and 
apes, gods and goddesses of the Ramayana, 
a complete and adequate translation of 
Valmiki’s own Poem still remains a desideratum. 



VALMIKI RAMAYANA^ 


In his Foreword Pandit Nehru observes : 
“This great epic of our race (Valmiki Rama- 
yana).,.has moulded tlje thoughts and emo¬ 
tions of uncounted generations of people in 
India during past ages....A story and a book 
which has had this powerful influence on mil¬ 
lions of people, during some millennia of our 
changing history, must have peculiar virtue in 
it....I do not think any person can understand 
India or her people fully without possessing a 
knowledge of the two magnificent epics that 
are India’s pride and treasure.” And indeed, it 
is so. Along with the other and more voluminous 
Epic the Mahabharata, the Ramayana has in¬ 
fluenced and shaped the mind and heart of an 
entire race in a way no other epic in the world 
has done. There is not a single homestead among 
flie crores of Hindus, even today after so many 
centuries of vicissitude, where the Names of 
Rama and Sita are not known and revered, and 


• By N, Chandrasekhara Aiyar Pub.: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
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the values they fought for and established, 
accepted as Ideals wortliy of emulation. An 
adequate rendering of the Epic in the English 
tongue has long remained a desideratum to 
convey to the western mind the spirit and the 
truths for which Indian civilisation stands and 
the direction in which its genius flows. The 
present book meets the need half-way; for it 
is an abridged translation of the Epic. 

In the Introduction, Sri Chandrasekhara 
Aiyer raises a number of interesting questions 
forming points of criticism in the modern ap¬ 
proach to the AdiKdvya. Was Rama an avatar 
or was he a mortal who strove to grow into 
divinity ? How is one to account for his too 
human actions and reactions on several occasions? 
Why is the Ramayana more popular and widely 
read than the Mahabharata ? How far do the 
inconsistencies and improbabihties found in the 
story detract from the merit of the Poem ? 

To refer only to the first question here: 
the writer rightly points out that the dispute is 
futile and what is important is to see what 
Valmiki had in his mind and sought to portray. 
There can be no doubt of his intention. Sri 
Aiyer quotes chapter and verse to show that 
Valmiki is unambiguous on this point: 
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Rama was a manifestation of the Supreme God 
born for a definite purpose on Earth. An Avatar 
does not and need not always act and move as 
an omnipotent Divine. He accepts the condi¬ 
tions and limitations of the field in which he is 
to work and executes his Purpose with means 
proper and natural to the existing stage of human 
development. In a sense, he embodies in his 
own person the consciousness of the humanity 
he is come to redeem—with all its perfections 
and imperfections—and his divinity lies, 
among other things, just in this that he is able 
by his afflatus to establish newer Truths, open 
up fresh avenues of progress and development, 
right in the midst of the conditions, even using 
the very modes of the existing imperfection. 



SRI KRISHNA 


*‘'From the words of the poet men take what 
meanings please them; yet their last meaning 
points to Thee” 

(Tagore : Gitahjali) 

The milk-maid of Gokul has set out to sell her 
wares; but her heart and mind are absorbed 
and centred round her Lord Sri Krishna. In the 
streets she walks down with the milk-pot poised 
on her head and calls out: “Ye, buy of me Go- 
vinda, Damodara, Madhava”. When Bilwa- 
mangal describes this scene it is difficult to pass 
it by as mere poetic imagination, devout, if not 
sensuous. Yet there are many who would have 
it so. To them Krishna is a product of the 
Mythus in which Indiap imagination abounds. 
Or, to some it is all an allegorical presentation. 
That is the utmost that in their superior wisdom 
they would concede. There are others who pas¬ 
sionately believe that not only Sri Krishna was 
an incarnation of God, but that every word 
©f what is written about that Event is literally 
true. In between there are a few to whom it 
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does not matter what was actual history. The 
very Name and Epos of Sri Krishna have a 
living appeal to their heart and that is enough 
to give meaning to their own life. To this circle 
belongs the author of this tiny book^ Mani 
Sahukar. 

Krishna Sangeet is not even a legendary bio¬ 
graphy of Sri Krishna in a full sense though 
there are brief and striking references to Puranic 
accounts of his life; nor is it a study of his 
teachings and philosophy, though they are lightly 
touched upon here and there. It is less ambi¬ 
tious, but more intimate. It is, as she puts it, 
a record of her ‘spontaneous response to all this 
rich store of beauty and spirituality which the 
Bhagazoata offers.’ And it is a vibrant record. 

Before proceeding with the book proper, we 
would like to make an observation or two re¬ 
garding the Central Figure around whom the 
whole Purana (Bhagawata) revolves. Many, and 
eminent men among them, deny any factual 
basis for Krishna as a historical personage. 
Some condescend to allow a possible existence 
to Krishna holding that there may have been 
a certain princeling—‘a Kshatriya chieftain’— 


Krishna Sangeet Pub.: Thacker & Co. Ltd, Bombay. 
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during those times, but Krishna as we have 
come to know him and revere him is entirely 
a product of the fertile imagination of the Poet. 
But the traducers of Krishna are not confined 
to the sceptics alone. They derive an unex¬ 
pected support from deists and theists who say 
that Krishna is a symbol of great Truth and 
should be worshipped as such. Now these sym¬ 
bols and pratikas are meant for the less competent 
weaklings, mandddhikdrins, and cease to have 
validity when they advance, become strong and 
fully competent, uttamddhikdrins. For them the 
utility of the symbols is over; for they are just 
symbols and aids for emotional exercises or to 
some extent for purposes of concentration on 
the idea of the Supreme or as the aesthetic re¬ 
presentation of the Ideal of Beauty, or a vivid 
figure of the supreme Bliss, Ananda. 

We can accept this view with reserve and 
qualification. For it is impossible that a non¬ 
existent person, created by the poet’s mind or 
even a symbol or a concept based indeed on a 
philosophical Truth could have exercised such 
a tremendous influence and given such a 
definite orientation to the life of the race in the 
way Sri Krishna has done. It is a gratuitous 
assumption to deny the historicity of Krishna. 
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The very vitality of his teachings, the fervour 
evoked and surcharged in the outpourings of his 
Bhaktas and the living imprints on humanity 
of Sri Krishna as an Avatar bespeaks the divine 
afflatus that surged up in his appearance on 
earth. As Sri Aurobindo has observed, he marks 
a definite stage in the upward evolution of man 
and has opened up a new possibility for him. 
He was an Avatar. The conception of Avatar- 
hood is of course peculiar to the Indian genius. 
As the author points out; “All other rehgions 
have talked of God sending prophets or saints 
to redeem the world, but the Hindu scriptures 
have gone beyond this in exclaiming that God 
himself comes down to earth...these special 
incarnations assumed by the Supreme Being for 
helping on the process of evolution are termed 
‘Avatars’.” 

After a brief analysis of the purpose and value 
of mythology—which she describes as ‘the poetry 
of religion,’ the author proceeds to give a short 
account of the birth and life of Sri Krishna. 
Discussing the colour of Sri Krishna’s complexion 
she observes it was blue because, blue betokens 
love and also because the sky and the sea are 
blue. We think the author is nearer the truth 
when she remarks, “The blue has somehow 
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assumed in India a peculiarly esoteric signi¬ 
ficance.” But why is it so ? It is a fact recorded 
in scriptural texts, corroborated by living ex¬ 
perience—an experience in which the spiritual 
vision turns upon the occult truths of Nature 
and finds that Blue is the colour of the first 
grounds of the Higher Consciousness. It is 
not that the physical body of Krishna was blue- 
complexioned; it is the light of his subtle form, 
let us call it aura, that was blue, and is blue 
for ever. 

There is another point to which we would like 
to draw the author’s attention. Sri Krishna did 
not close his earthly career at the age oi 
thirty-six as is mis-stated. He died in the 36th 
year from the termination of the Battle of Kuni- 
kshetra. For these are the words of Gandhari: 
“In the 36th year from now you will meet your 
end.”^ Nor did he meet his end against his 
will as a result of the curse. It is not that he 
and his men died helpless because he was so 
cursed. He willingly accepted the curse and 
let Gandhari’s wish be fulfilled. This is not our 
interpretation. Any one who goes through the 

(M.B. Striparva, 25: 44,45) 
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relevant passages of the Mahabharata will be 
convinced of this fact. “He, the Lord of the 
world did not wish to alter Destiny.”^ Why ? 
Destiny itself is a previous decree of his Will. 
That is why he says to Gandhari: “/ know this; 
let it be so. None else but myself could destroy 
the Vrishnis, they caimot be destroyed by others, 
men or Devas or Danavas.”^ 

In the two succeeding chapters, the author 
discusses the profound influence Sri Krishna’s 
life has had on Indian Art, Music and Dance. 
She has interesting things to say on music, 
gestures in music etc. While dealing with the 
Rasa Lila dance of Sri Krishna and the Gopis, 
we are afraid the author tends to overstress 
the symbolical aspect of it. In this connection 
it is pertinent to recall what Sri Aurobindo has 
said on the matter: 

“The story of Brindavan...it seems to me that 
it is related as something that actually occurred 

^ *\ >a o 

(M.B. Mausala Parva, i: 24, 25) 
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or occurs somewhere. The Gopis are to them 
(Puranas) realities and not symbols. It was for 
them at the best an occult truth and occult and 
symbohc are not the same thing; the symbol 
may be only a fanciful invention, but the occult 
is a reality which is actual somewhere, beliind 
the material scene as it were and can have its 
truth for the terrestrial life and its influence 
upon it may even embody itself there. The Hid 
of the Gopis seems to be conceived as something 
which is always going on in a divine Gokul and 
which projected itself in an earthly Brindavan 
and can always be realised and its meaning made 
actual in the soul. It is to be presumed that the 
writers of the Puranas took it as having been actu¬ 
ally projected on earth in the life of the incarnate 
Krishna and it has been so accepted by the 
religious mind of India.” 
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TALES AND PARABLES* 

The human mind loves the concrete. Consti¬ 
tuted as it is, it does not take kindly to things in 
the abstract. Subtle thoughts, concepts of an 
abstruse kind have little appeal to the generality 
of men and no wonder, great Teachers—^parti¬ 
cularly in the East—have adopted various devices 
to convey the spirit of their teachings and ideals 
to the common man as well as to thd earnest 
seeker. The symbol, the allegory, the parable— 
these have been employed with remarkable di¬ 
rectness from time immemorial to clothe recondite 
ideas in concrete vestures which could leave an 
impress with ease and stamp themselves on the 
unclosed mind of the hearer, Jesus Christ used 
the medium of the parable to communicate the 
thought and spirit of the Wisdom that was his. 
The Buddha made handy use of it and so have 


* Pub.: Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras-4. 
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done other Teachers. In our own age, the most 
active instance of tales and parables used as an 
effective means is that of Sri Ramakrishna who 
diffused the riches of his own large spiritual 
treasure in legends and stories taken from life 
which have brought the/genial personality of 
the Paramahamsa close to the heart of everyone 
who knows something of his life. 

‘An earthly story with a heavenly meaning’— 
that is how some one described the Parable. 
And the parables collected in the edition 
answer very well to this description. Classified 
under convenient heads, these have a story- 
content which is as entertaining as the didactic 
element is profound. Each is a gem and choice 
is difficult. 

Look at the raillery that is at once serious and 
rich with wisdom, that shatters to pieces the 
proud learning of the bookworm: 

“It is not mentioned in their ‘Science’ that 
God can take human form; so how can they 
believe it ? There are such men indeed ! 

Listen to a story. A man said to his friend, 
‘I have just seen a house fall down with a terrific 
crash.’ Now, the friend to whom he told this 
had received an English education. He said: 
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*Just a minute. Let me look it up in the news¬ 
paper.’ He read the paper but could not find 
the news of a house falling down with a crash. 
Thereupon he said to his friend: “Well, I don’t 
believe you. It isn’t in the paper; so it is all false.’ ” 

Or turn to his incisive logic, the home-thrusts 
that carry wisdom and modesty to the vain 
disciple: 

“The great Shankaracharya had a foolish 
disciple, who used to imitate his Master in all 
matters. Shankara uttered ‘Shivoham’ (I am 
Shiva): the disciple also repeated ‘Shivoham’. 
To correct his disciple’s folly, Shankara one day, 
while passing by a smithy, took a potfiil of molten 
iron and swallowed it; and he asked that disciple 
also to do the same. Of course, the disciple could 
not imitate this act of his Master, and thence¬ 
forward he left off saying ‘Shivoham’.” 

II 

SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 


It may be a historical accident, as we are told, 
that South India has been the repository of 
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Indian culture and tradition because she was 
far removed from the scene of foreign 
invasions and political vicissitudes in the North. 
But there seems to be something more, something 
in the very make-up of the sons of her 
^ soil which accounts for their ready response to 
the demands of Tradition—religious and spiritual 
—^in spite of their predilections for intellectual 
subtleties in which few could excel them. This 
spirit of conservatism in the South is proverbial,— 
and notorious at that—so much so that when 
Swami Vivekananda was approached by some 
leading citizens of Madras to start a centre in 
these parts to continue the work he had begun, 
he is said to have replied, “I shall send you one 
who is more orthodox than your most orthodox 
men of the South, one who is at the same time 
unique and unsurpassed in his worship and 
meditation of God.” And on whom else could 
his choice fall but on Swami Ramakrishnananda 
whose devotion to the Master and his Ideal was 
as outstanding as his faith in and reverence for 
the Hindu Dharma ? It is a moving story of his 
life that is recorded in the Story of a 
Dedicated Lifed 


* Pub.: Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 4. 
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Born of an orthodox Brahmin family, Sashi 
(his pre-monastic name) breathed in his 
childhood the atmosphere of devotion and 
worship. His contact with the Paramahamsa 
when he was just out of his teens, deepend his 
conviction of the possibility of communion with 
the Divine through Prayer and Worship and his 
life took a decisive turn towards service to the 
Guru who personified for the young devotee 
all that stood for God. He identified himself 
with service to the person of the Teacher and it 
was so complete that there was no room for a 
separate individuality of his being, of his 
Sadhana even. “What St. Paul declared in his 
Epistle to the Galatian—‘Yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me’, described perfectly the Swami’s 
attitude towards himself and his Guru.” 

After the passing of the Master, Rama- 
krishnananda took charge of the sacred relics 
and initiated worship of his likeness, for to him 
the Guru was ever-living. As is so truthfully 
remarked in the foreword ‘the worship of the 
Master was the Centre round which his whole 
life revolved. Like his Master who commvmed 
with Kali in the Dakshineshwar temple, he felt 
the Master’s living presence in the shrine....It 
was a spiritual education to see the Swami... 
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doing the worship.’ He demonstrated in his 
own life that worship is no mere ritual; it could 
be a powerful channel of contact and growth 
towards the Ideal worshipped. And to this day, 
wherever there is a centre of the Order, the 
tradition set by the Swami is faithfully kept 
up to the manifest benefit of the devotees. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda accepted Swami 
Vivekananda, his Gurubhai, as the leader. There 
was, we note, a close affinity between the two 
in spite of the difference in their stress on parti¬ 
cular aspects of the many-sided Teaching of 
their Master. On the very night Swami Vive¬ 
kananda breathed his last, as Ramakrishnananda 
sat in meditation, he heard a familiar voice ringing 
out clearly “Sashi, Sashi, I have spat out the 
body.” That was the first intimation he had of 
the event. 

When Swamiji arrived in Madras in 1897, 
he found he had to start literally from a scratch. 
Public sympathy is rather tardy in its course for 
taking material shape and the Swami displayed 
phenomenal energy and devotion to the cause 
of building up the infant Math. Indeed he 
was ‘the Vdsuki, who held the Ramakrishna 
Order on his hood before it could find home in 
the hearts of men’. While it is true that men are 
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but instruments and are made for the hour, it 
cannot be denied that the rapid growth and 
country-wide expansion of the Ramakrihsna Order 
in the South are truly the outflowering of the 
dedicated life that was Swami Ramakrishnananda. 

Like most men of action he was thorough. 
We learn, for instance, that when he was engaged 
in writing the life of Sri Ramanujacharya in 
Bengali—a classic of its kind in that tongue— 
Swamiji toured in the interior districts, contacted 
and interrogated many Vaishnava scholars and 
gathered material at first-hand. No means was 
too small for him, no opportunity too slight for 
awakening man to the call of the Soul. He poured 
himself out in writings, debates and discourses 
from which a representative selection is presented 
in the two books before us.^ 

Of these the first compilation, God and Divine 
Incarnations^ deals with problems of cosmology. 
The universe and the individual in it are the 
constant care of the Maker who is not all above. 
Myriad are the ways of his aid to Man. He him¬ 
self descends {avatarand) into this world of 
Ignorance at crucial turns in the march of Time 
and meets situations outside the power of man 


^ Pub.: Sri Ramakrishna Math^ Madras 4. 
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to handle. An interesting and useful account 
of the seven Avatars, viz., Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Parashurama and 
Sri Krishna, forms a substantial part of this 
book. The time is past when these records of 
the landmarks in the history of man could be 
dismissed as pure Myth. Incidentally v;e might 
refer the sceptic to what Mme, Blavatsky has 
to say on the subject in her Isis Unveiled. 

The other collection. The Ancient Quest, as its 
title indicates, devotes itself mainly to the indi¬ 
vidual aspect of the eternal Question that has 
loomed large before man ever since he awoke 
to thought. “The earliest preoccupation of man 
in his awakened thoughts, and, as it seems, his 
inevitable and ultimate pre-occupation...mani¬ 
fests itself in the divination of Godhead, the 
impulse towards perfection, the search after pure 
Truth and immixed Bliss, the sense of a secret 
immortality” (Sri Aurobindo). Indeed all enlight¬ 
ened quest leads to this ancient, in fact, eternal 
Quest. Why is man seized with this quest ? 
How shall he meet it ? Will it ever end ? These 
and connected questions of practical importance 
are raised and answered sharply in these lectures. 

There is something singular in Swamiji’s way 
of putting simple words and simple figures to 
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telling effect. “Where does the Great God hve ?” 
he asks. “Man is his abode...this is the real 
temple of God. Temples have, as you know, 
five walls just as man has five sheaths and one 
must pass them all to come to God in the 
irmer shrine. That is the seat of God.” But, 
‘the senses are in your way.’ Man is a slave of 
the senses and if he seeks entrance into the 
Sanctuary it is imperative that he should rise 
above their hold and be their master. For ‘the 
army should not be allowed to lead the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If it does, then the battle is 
sure to be lost.’ In similar graphic imagery, 
he proceeds to delineate the possible lines of 
approach, the inevitable points of conflict and 
the destined crown of victory. 

Some of his statements may, however, puzzle 
a serious reader, they may appear to contradict 
each other. But considered in their proper con¬ 
text, in the light of the nature of the audiences 
to which they were addressed, they are well 
understandable, the apparent contradictions are 
indeed reconcilable. For instance, Swamiji states 
that only the Formless can be real. We had 
thought the Supreme Reality could not be 
limited to formlessness or formfulness as the 
very life of Sri Paramahamsa and his teachings 
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reveal. Can the formless Infinite have form ? 
The Universe is a challenge and does not brook 
a reply in the negative. But why, Swamiji him¬ 
self answers the question elsewhere ‘Why 
should I preserve these eyes ?’ he asks, and 
answers ‘to see the perennial beauty of God’. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAHATMA GANDHI* 

The title of the book gives rise to the question : 
Did Mahatma Gandhi have a philosophy of his 
own ? Did he perceive any idea-truths in the 
manner of the Thinkers in the West ? Or did 
he realise any of the verities of the soul and 
systematise them in the language of the intel¬ 
lect, as is the way of genuine philosophers in 
India ? The author anticipates this natural query 
and answers ; “Gandhi was not an originator 
of new ideas, nor could his ideas be regarded 
as constituting a system of philosophy in the 
academic sense of the term....He learned what 
he calls ‘the eternal truths’ from the greatest 
traditional religious and philosophical teachers 
of the world”. And from what he learnt, he 
went on to select such of the precepts as 
appealed to his mind and heart and based his 
own life on the synthesis so formed. The au¬ 
thor has undertaken to “find out the basic 
elements of that outlook, and present them under 
the usually accepted topics of philosophy, trying 
to set them into a coherent system, so far as 

♦ By Dhirendra Mohan Datta, Pub.: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 8ii State Street Madison. Wisconsin (U.S.A.) 
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possible.” Himself a practised expositor of Phi¬ 
losophies, and what is more, with the sympathy 
and imderstanding born of his association with 
the leader in the most impressionable years of 
his life, it is no surprise that Dr. Datta has 
done full justice to his subject, or even more. 

He first gives a rapid account of the environ¬ 
ments in which Gandhiji’s life was moulded and 
traces the important influences that went to 
form the main strands of his outlook of life; viz. 
the traditions of the Vaisbnava and the Jaina 
Faiths which held—and still do—such powerful 
sway in the land of his birth and growth, 
Kathiawar; Tolstoy and Ruskin by their 
new interpretation of Christianity; Henry 
David Thoreau, the American social reformer; 
and the study of the Gita. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to arrange the ideas and thoughts of 
Gandhiji, spread all over his extensive writings 
and speeches, under the regular classifications 
of Philosophy: God, World, Man; Morals, 
Society, Politics, and rounds up the work with 
a brief chapter on the dangers that face mankind 
today and the way in which it is best possible 
to meet and save the situation. 

Dr. Datta observes that the crisis “has really 
originated from the many new moral problems 
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caused by the too sudden developments of science, 
technology, and industrialised society, and the 
too sudden coming together of the difi'erent 
nations through rapid transportation. Humanity 
has not had enough time for moral adjustment 
to the overwhelming atmosphere of new truths 
about nature and mind, nor has it had time to 
handle with wise control the enormous physical 
powers achieved by technology. The present 
crisis is the danger signal that urgently calls 
for the development of moral powers commen¬ 
surate with the physical and mental develop¬ 
ments.” In pointing out that the solution of 
the problem is to be sought on a level 
other and higher than the economic, political 
or sociological, the author indeed hits the nail 
but misses its head when he diagnoses the malady 
to be of a moral character and prescribes the 
panacea of the ethicist. For, Nature—Shuman 
nature—^presents a problem which is wider and 
whose roots go much deeper than those levels 
of our being where alone moral values and stan¬ 
dards can legitimately obtain; and the solution to 
be effective has got to be correspondingly exhaus¬ 
tive and radical. The key hes not in the canons of 
Ethics but in the fulfilment of the deeper urges of 
the soul within. In the words of Sri Aurobindo : 
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“To develop the sattvic part of our nature, 
a nature of light, understanding, balance, har¬ 
mony, sympathy, good-will, kindness, fellow- 
feeling, self-control, rightly ordered and 
harmonised action, is the best we can do in the 
limits of the mental formation, but it is a stage 
and not the goal of our growth of being. These 
are solutions by the way, necessary means for 
a partial dealing with this root difficulty; pro¬ 
visional standards and devices given us as a 
temporary help and guidance because the true 
and total solution is beyond our present capacity 
and can only come when we have sufficiently 
evolved to see it and make it our main endeavour. 

The true solution can intervene only when 
by our spiritual growth we can become one 
self with all beings, know them as part of our 
self, deal with them as if they were our other 
selves; for then the division is healed, the law 
of separate self-affirmation leading by itself to 
affirmation against or at the expense of others is 
enlarged and hberated by adding to it the 
law of our self-affirmation for others and our 
self-finding in their self-finding and self-realisa¬ 
tion. It has been made a rule of religious ethics 
to act in a spirit of universal compassion, to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself, to do to others 
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as one would have them do to us, to feel the 
joy and grief of others as one’s own; but no man 
living in his ego is able truly and perfectly to 
do these things, he can only accept them as a 
demand of his mind, as an aspiration of his 
heart, an effort of his will to live by a high 
standard and modify by a sincere endeavour 
his crude ego-nature. It is when others are 
known and felt intimately as oneself that this 
ideal can become a natural and spontaneous 
rule of our livmg and be realised in practice as 
in principle....To be ourselves liberated from 
ego and realise our true selves is the first neces¬ 
sity ; all else can be achieved as a luminous result, 
a necessary consequence. That is one reason 
why a spiritual call must be accepted as im¬ 
perative and take precedence over all other 
claims, intellectual, ethical, social, that belong 
to the domain of the Ignorance. For the mental 
law of good abides in that domain and can only 
modify and paUiate; nothing can be a suffidOTt 
substitute for the spiritual change that can 
reahse the true and integral good because through 
the spirit we come to the root of action and 
existence.”^ 


^ The Life Divine, Vol. II, Chapter IV. 
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physical suffering. But he continued his mis¬ 
sions of solace till 1954 when he called upon all 
his male followers throughout the world to con¬ 
gregate at his Ashram in Ahmednagar for a ‘last 
spiritual conclave’. That year he stopped the use 
of even his board of alphabets; now only gestures 
are used for communication. Meher Baba has 
said that he will speak one day, but ‘when he 
breaks his silence he will speak only one word, 
the Word of words, which will penetrate the 
hearts of men.’ 

This in brief is the outline of the saint’s life as 
we gather from the very readable Introduction 
by the editor Mr. Don Stevens to the book^ under 
perusal. God speaks is an elaborate presentation of 
his philosophy of the purpose and process of life 
and the universe, a teaching which seeks to com¬ 
bine in itself the wisdoms of many lines of spiritual 
disciplines and religions, notably Sufism and 
Vedanta. The original ‘Oversoul’, the souls in 
creation, the mechanics of evolution, the planes 
and the worlds through which the journey of the 
developing soul and ‘involving consciousness’ 
proceeds, the several states of higher conscious- 


* God Speaks. By Meher Baba/Fub,: Dood, Mead & Co., New 
York, 
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ness that are attained by the seeker—all these 
and kindred topics of significance in mystic life 
are discussed and described with a mathematical 
precision, complete with charts, tables and 
diagrams. 

Do spiritual and occult realities lend themselves 
to such a clear-cut, scientific arrangement and 
formulation, one may ask. The fact is there is 
a world of truths, truths of possibilities looming 
over our physical universe and it depends upon 
the nature and condition of the consciousness 
that contacts and the mould of the intelligaice 
that perceives how the truths would be received 
and expressed. The logical human mind is always 
prone to turn what it seizes into its own firame, 
translate its perceptions in a neat, systematised 
manner for its own satisfaction. But of course 
there are other viewpoints, other transcriptions 
possible, other truths not perceived, other 
dimensions not sighted, other realms of truths that 
escape all bounds of classification. 

There is a good deal in these pages that sheds 
light on many of the concepts in the Sufi tradition 
for which students of Vedantic and Tantric disci¬ 
plines would find interesting parallels. It is 
instructive to know that in this tradition there 
are three categories of perfection in the state of 
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Baqua-Billah,^ the state of being established in 
God, corresponding to the Jivanmukta state of 
the Vedanta. 

We are told: 

“There are three types of Perfection in the 
state of Sulukiyat^ of Baquabillah: 

The first type is known as KAMIL, the 
Perfect One. 

The second type is known as AKMAL, the 
Most Perfect One. 

The third type is known as MUKAMIL, 
the Supremely Perfect One. 

There is absolutely no difference whatsoever 
in their continual and conscious experience of 
the Eternal Reality, but the degrees of compari¬ 
son that are attached to the perfection are due 
to the difference in the function of the offices 
of Perfection. Hence, due to differences in Ac¬ 
tion, different attributes are attached to each type 
of Perfection. 

The Kamil can spontaneously give conscious 
experience of the reahsation of God to only one 


^ Baqua-billahi abiding in God, as distinct from Fana-Fillah, I-am- 
<jod state. 

* Sulukiyaty normal consciousness of being established in the life 
«of God. 
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man and make only that man like unto him in the 
eternal experience of the Reality. 

The Akmal can make many like unto him in 
experience; whereas the Mukamil can make not 
only any number, even all in the creation like unto 
him in the experience of the eternal Reality, but 
he can also spontaneously bestow on any number 
the transfiguration of their physical bodies and 
even make their physique appear and five and 
experience hke unto his own physical body in 
the world, together with giving the eternal 
conscious experience of the Reality,” 

A number of issues of general interest bearing 
on spiritual life are raised and answered in a 
convincing manner. For instance on the subject 
of Avatars and their evaluation by the society, 
the editor’s remarks are unexceptionable: 

“The broad and long-term answer must be the 
net assessment which society makes over the 
generations to come of the forces set in motion. 
If the words spoken and the concepts advanced 
seem to grow in vitality and reahty, then the man 
is automatically recognised by hindsight to have 
been the great sculptor of the divine shape for his 
age. But no amount of advance argument nor 
demonstration can convince society. It is as if 
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the concepts carry their own vitality and become 
the property and the watchword of the race re¬ 
gardless of the efforts to conjoin or defeat their 
purpose.” 

Also: 

“One of the most frequent crutches in esti¬ 
mating the probable spiritual calibre of a man is 
to look for miracles accredited to him....However, 
to start evaluating miracles would fall far short 
of the actuality and would becloud the reality 
with trivia. The importance of the advent of a 
spiritually advanced soul lies not in what he ap¬ 
parently does outside of natural law, but what 
he is and does within it. Such an individual does 
not come as some sort of glorified showman, to 
astound by performing feats of incredibility. 
This would only leave humanity gaping for a 
short while in amazement, rather than affecting 
the basic pattern of their lives and giving them a 
gauge by which they might measure their own 
accomplishments, as well as reaffirming the 
ability of any human to achieve such a way of 
life.” 

The question is raised, why spiritual leaders 
who have attained in their being a transcendence 
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over human laws should accept human suffering: 
like other mortals? 

“In fact they have embraced their portion or 
human catastrophe and have lived it through 
without recourse to the arbitrary usage of the 
cosmic power at their finger-tips. The supreme 
function of the spiritually great is not what they 
do outside the law of our physical world, but 
what they do within it.” 

Speaking of the ordeal of ‘temptations’ to which 
Jesus was subjected, Meher Baba observes: 

“There was a great purpose behind this. He 
had to get Himself tempted; thereby He shoul¬ 
dered the burden of the forces of temptations that 
predominated in the world. Jesus then overcame 
all the temptations and in that way created a 
tremendous force which acted as the great set¬ 
back to forces of universal temptations. The same 
was true in the case of Buddha, and it is the same 
every time in Avataric periods. Whenever God 
manifests on earth as Avatar, His Godhood gives 
a universal push and the result is universal i.e. 
not only the humanity reaps the benefit but 
everything in the whole of creation reaps the 
benefit of the universal push.” 
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The exposition covers a wide field; but, it is 
pointed out, that is not all. What has been en¬ 
unciated and explained is only by way of equip¬ 
ping the aspirant for union with God with the 
necessary means, a helpful understanding of the 
path he is to tread and the direction in which he 
is to proceed. The main object is to be pursued 
and fulfilled in oneself by each individual with 
the help that is vouchsafed to him by the Divine 
in whatever form. 

“God cannot be explained. He cannot be 
argued about. He cannot be theorized, nor can 
He be discussed and understood. God can only 
be hved. 

Nevertheless, all that is said here and explained 
about God to appease the intellectual convulsions 
of the mind of man, still lacks many more words 
and further explanations because the Truth is 
that the Reality must be realised and the divinity 
of God must be attained and lived. 

To understand the infinite, the eternal Reality 
is not the Goal of individualised beings...because 
the Reality can never be imderstood, it is to be 
realised by conscious experience. 

Therefore the Goal is to realise the Reality and 
attain the “I-am-God state in human form.” 



Section Six 



ON ETHICS 


Morality, said Plato, is an invention of the weak 
to chain the strong. Nature is ‘red in tooth and 
claw’ and morahty, it is pointed out, is foreign 
to her intention. Yet moral principles and moral 
codes have proved indispensable for ordered 
society and continued to exert a powerful hold on 
man. Their history is as old as civilisation itself. 
Some even go to the extent of identifying Progress 
with the development of the range and depth 
of ethical conscience. An American author of 
note describes Ethics as ‘the richest of the man¬ 
sions of Philosophy....Philosophy lifts her varied 
knowledge into living wisdom for the guidance 
of man^nd.’ Codes of ethics have been evolved 
both in the East and the West. In the East, 
however. Morality has never been treated as 
something objectively different from life; in the 
West it has been more a built-up science, a sys¬ 
tematisation of principles of human conduct as 
they are seen or ought to be. A study of the 
western methods of dealing with ethical problems, 
their evaluation of moral principles and sanctions, 
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is interesting particularly with regard to concepts 
which are outside the way of the ancient Indian 
approach. We may find their analysis and rea- 
sonipigs somewhat imreal; their attempts at hasty 
generalisations from particulars may be annoying; 
we may miss, in their sharp and straight-eyed 
approaches to problems, the touch of the all-sided 
and comprehensive outlook that characterises 
the methods of Vedantic knowledge. Yet an 
acquaintance with the history and place of Ethics 
in Western thought is a necessary equipment for 
students of general philosophy of modem times 
in India. And Prof. Trivedi’s handy Manual of 
Ethics^ is just the type of the book that kindles 
one’s interest in the subject and provides a warm 
introduction to it. 

In the introductory chapter the author gives a 
rapid survey of the problem and scope of Ethics. 
He is at pains to emphasise, what the moralist 
so often forgets, that ‘the moral life is never 
ultimate\ We agree. But we cannot follow him 
when he says ‘it is simply a phase of spiritual life’. 
Spiritual life and mord life have har^y anything 
necessarily in conunon though much of the 
expressions of spirituality may be quite moral. 


^ Ptib, Popular Book Depot, Bombay 7. 
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The centre and range of each are different. 
Morality as such may occupy a great place in 
religious disciplines, but has an indifferent value 
for spiritual life which is essentially a-moral. 
History affords abundant testimony to the possi¬ 
bility, because of the actual fact, of confirmed 
sinners outflowering into renowned saints, pos¬ 
sibly scandalising the moral consciousness of man. 

The author then proceeds to examine the bases 
and fundamental concepts of Ethics—Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative; Butler’s ‘Conscience’ 
which was derided by Ruskin saying that the 
conscience of an individual ‘may be the con¬ 
science of an ass’; the Universal Conscience which 
Aristotle called the Commonsense i.e. the sense 
common to all men, and which was termed as 
Intuition by Sidgwick. , 

The next section deals with important schools 
of thought that have sought to determine the 
ends that shape men’s lives. Cyrenaicism, Epi- 
curianism. Cynicism, Utilitarianism—each of 
these and many more are examined and their 
shortcomings pointed out. Hedonism comes for 
trenchant criticism by the author. He denies 
that pleasure can be an end in itself. Pleasure 
can be ‘a sense or a measure of value...not value 
itself.’ While Hedonism as it is preached is 
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certainly open to criticism, we cannot forget 
that there is a fundamental principle of dnanda 
(Delight) underlying the whole world-manifes¬ 
tation, dnanddt sarvdni jdyante. This truth is 
reflected, however dim and degraded, in the 
human being and is responsible for what is known 
as the pleasure-motive behind all human activity. 

Prof. Trivedi draws a parallel between the 
Socratic view of Wisdom and the description of 
the sthitaprajHa in the Gita. We think the com¬ 
parison is not happy, not permissible. For, the 
‘Wisdom’ of the Greek sage has a wholly moral 
content while the connotation of Prajna in the 
phrase sthitaprajna is definitely spiritual. Such 
a man has transcended the moral plane, his 
consciousness is settled, sthita, in the awareness 
of the ultimate Reality, Brahman. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the contri¬ 
bution of modern Indian thinkers to Indian 
philosophical thought. The sketches are neces¬ 
sarily brief, but all-too-brief, and inevitably some 
of the central aspects of their Thoughts tend to 
get overlooked. For instance, in his remarks 
about Sri Aurobindo’s teachings, the author 
has doubtless missed the dynamic side of Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga which he tries to describe. 
This Yoga is not, as the author seems to think. 
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‘primarily interested in the practical aspect of 
the philosophy of realising the self/ That of 
course is there, but there is much more. Reali¬ 
sation of the Self is an indispensable step, not the 
goal. The riches of the Self are to be shared 
fuUy by all the members of one’s being. Life is 
to be taken up anew, as a sacred trust, and lived 
in its entirety in the ways of the Spirit. Man’s 
centre of life and action is sought to be shifted 
to a new base as a consequence of which he ceases 
to be the imperfect blimdering creature he now is. 

It is not accurate when the author states that 
Sahasradala ‘opens to intuition through which 
the overmind contacts the supermind’ The fact 
is Intuition occupies a step far below the 
Overmind in the hierarchy of the grades of 
Consciousness. Overmind has an almost direct 
contact with and is a delegated power of the 
Supermind. This terminology may be ‘queer 
to modern psychologists’. But this classification 
and terminology are not based on speculative 
thought, they are founded on facts of spiritual 
realisations, on truths that yield themselves to 
the higher consciousness in the deeper layers 
of the being. 

There is a critical study, in the last section, of 
some important Metaphysical Problems of Mora- 
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lity—^the Problem of God, Problem of Evil, 
Problem of Freedom and Problem of Immorta¬ 
lity. Discussing the problem of Evil the author 
dismisses the dualistic solutions as being opposed 
to the philosophic craving for system and unity 
and as inconsistent with the attitude of Religion 
which is optimistic. He examines the position 
of Leibnitz and the Absolutist Bosanquet and 
shows how the theory that this world is the 
best possible world and whatever evils thefe 
are, are a necessary part in the process of 
development, breaks down when it comes to its 
apphcation to life. The author himself is inclined 
towards MeHorism as the right attitude to life : 
if the world is not good, it is becoming better. 

The author enters into the deep waters of the 
metaphysic of the Problem of Evil, and rightly 
remarks that ‘a detailed solution of the problem 
of evil is out of question : firstly because with 
our imperfect reason we do not know what things 
are good for us, and secondly because we never 
foresee the full effects of any action on the world- 
process.’ Here we may remark that since he has 
considered the subject of Sri Aurobindo’s philo¬ 
sophy—nay. Yoga—he would have done well 
to indicate the lines on which Sri Aurobindo has 
dealt with this problem in his magnum opus. 
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The Life Divine. We have no space, here to deal 
with this subject even in brief. But we may 
state this much that the question of Evil cannot 
be properly vmderstood without a correct 
approach to the process of creation itself from the 
viewpoint of a metaphysics which must be based 
not on speculative hypothesis, but on a 
hypothesis warranted by intuitive realisations of 
supra-intellectual truths. 


16 



ART AND CRITICISM 


The question of the relationship between Life 
and Art has been raised and discussed in a 
variety of ways. And though no satisfying single 
clear-cut answer has been given, one principle 
seems to have found general acceptance. That is, 
there can be no divorce between the two. They 
are inter-related. Precisely in what manner, con¬ 
tinues to be the subject of debate. Does Art 
need Life to nourish it ? Does Life need Art 
to adorn and interpret it ? Or to put it in another 
form, is it the artist in the poet that distinguishes 
his creations or is it the essential man in him that 
is the determining factor ? We will take a feeble 
echo of the original from a Sanskrit poet: 

“Oh Thou of lofty fame ! At the very remem¬ 
brance of thee, there behold ! serried groups of 
crowded thoughts gush forth in their legion, 
irrepressible like the waters of the sea at the sight 
of the moon.” 

When we come across a vivid imagery of this 
kind, is it easy to answer the question ? The poet 
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describes what js a universal experience of the 
seeker. The moment one begins to meditate, 
whole hosts of ideas and thought-movements 
rush up. This bewildering experience in the 
being of the Yogin recalls to the poet in him the 
image of the waves of the ocean heaving turbulent- 
ly at the cooling rays of the moon. We need not 
fiirther ponder over the suggestion and the apt¬ 
ness implied in the imagery. We would only ask 
ourselves, in what precisely does the beauty of 
the lines lie ? Is it in the imagery of the poetic 
mind or in the faithful capture of a genuine expe¬ 
rience in life ? Really, both race together and 
mutually enrich themselves to the perennial 
delight of a sahrdaya. 

We were led to these musings by the posers 
in Socratic style put by Sri K. S. Venkararamani 
on the very first page of his engaging little book. 
The Nature of Creative Art: What is Life ? 
What is Art ? Does Life feed Art or Art 
feed Life ? and his answer ; “If Life be the 
Leela or play called forth by the primal urge of 
evolution. Art is the great mirror that reflects 
this play of Life and imprisons for joy and study 
the evanescent flow of Life in its immortal mood.” 

Himself a consummate literary artist, Sri 
Venkataramani has condensed in these twenty- 
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seven pages of epigrammatic prose an eminently 
readable and stimulating account of his enquiry 
into the domain of creative Art and allied subjects 
of Rhythm, Style, Criticism, etc. His thoughts 
are scintillating and are, as it were, a series of 
footprints on his own journey of svanubhavat 
personal experience, into the realm of Art and 
Life. The root of all genuine Art, says the 
author, is in Sva-anubhava, a realisation in 
oneself of some truth or aspect of Truth, some 
deep apperception by the artist and a subsequent 
outpouring of it—whether in letters, in line or 
in stone. And in creation, ‘Rhythm is the 
basic wand’. Rhythm is the soul of beauty 
and all Art is successful to the extent to which 
this rhythm is assembled and created. In liter¬ 
ature this rhythm is captured through the sugges- 
tiveness and the sound-value of words. Words 
are not inert collection of letters. The vibratory 
or sound element of a word has a significance 
deeper than we are apt to recognise. And this 
is perfectly true and can be better appreciated 
in the light of what Sri Aurobindo says : “The 
word”, he remarks, “is a sound expression of 
the idea. In the supra-physical plane when an 
idea is to be realised, one can, by repeating the 
word-expression of it, produce vibrations which 
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prepare the inind for the realisation of the idea.” 

The personality of the creator, adds the author, 
is more decisive in literature than elsewhere 
and the capacity and sincerity with which he 
transmutes his feeling into thought are a measure 
of his achievement. It is again the authenticity 
of his experience and the expressive power of 
his being that go to shape the style. Style, the 
author says, ‘is the result of words inlaid in 
Rhythm’ and when he quotes with approval 
Buffons’s dictum that Style is the man, on the 
surface it looks odd and one may think that this 
definition errs by the fallacy of hysteron proteron. 
But the author goes on to observe, with Thoreau, 
that style is “an indivisible whole” and recalls 
the old idea that ‘Soul is Form.’ And truly so; 
for man is the style; it is the level of the mind, 
the state of development of the power of ex¬ 
pression, the soul-quality of the man that go, 
in their ensemble, to determine their characteristic 
mode of unfoldment. Style is the result, not a 
determinant of the personality of the creator. 
Form, the author continues, is no less important 
than matter. “To a particular mode of experience 
as sensed and revealed by a creative artist every 
idea has only one word to carry it correctly” 
—^the mot juste of Gustave Flaubert. Only when 
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that is fotmd—^the inevitable word—^is the desired 
rhythm achieved. We may state, in passing, that 
the conception of the word is as old as the Vedic 
Rishis and it has been scrupulously respected 
in the pre-dassical and classical tradition of 
Sanskrit hterature. It is happy to note that 
the author has seized the ancient spirit and adapts 
it to the renewed and hving forms of the age 
to which his own literary activity is no mean 
contribution. 

The chapter on Criticism and Creative Art 
is brilliant. There is no opposition, he holds, 
between the two. Genuine critical effort is 
creative in intent and all creative effort is 
fof the essence of criticism’. The aim of both 
is the same : ‘to get at a correct view of reality’. 
As in creative art, so in criticism, the earnestness 
of feeling, sympathy, identification are indispen¬ 
sable for quahty. They differ only in modes of 
expression. “Creative art tries to reach its goal 
and fulfil itself by a perfectly timed leap...gains 
its end by rapid selection in order to evolve a 
synthesis by which the ordinary range of con¬ 
sciousness is widened...rehes on its own impetus 
for freeing its own imprisoned energy for a flight 
to the stars. Criticism is...less spectacular. It 
works by analysis. It needs and seeks another. 
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like the ruby that waits to be set in gold to gain 
its true radiance. But both are intensive quests 
in search after the ‘abiding relations’...the goal 
is the same whether one reaches by ‘exalted flight’ 
soaring as creative artists do, or on foot, exploring 
and measuring and ascending painfully like moun¬ 
taineers, as critics do. The peak once gained has 
the same refreshing atmosphere of sunlight and 
joy.” 

It is pleasing to find that the author refuses to 
limit the reach of Art to the confines of aesthetic 
idealism. To him, as to us, ‘all great art...is 
one of the authentic modes of self-realisation’. 
It is a means of rarefying the mental layers, 
of heightening and subtilising one’s own conr- 
sciousness and, at its best, of breaking the veil 
between the limited outer personality and the 
inner and larger being whence originates all true 
creative impulse. 
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